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A WALK INTO AUTUMN 





Chico*’ luxury slacks go practical... they’re made with Acrilan*’ 


A stretch behind the wheel isn't exactly designed 
to keep slacks looking freshly pressed. Unless 
of course, you're wearing this wool and Acrilan 
blend. Impossible? You just don’t know Acrilan 
acrylic fiber by Chemstrand! You should. Acrilan 
gives these luxurious slacks (see picture) the 
wherewithal for staying neatly creased, holding 


their shape, discouraging wrinkles and spending 
a lot less time at the cleaners. Tailored meticu- 
lously by Esquire Sportswear in flannel or gabar- 
dine. Both are uncommonly smart . . . make 
uncommonly good sense in your wardrobe. 

Chico slacks byFs{|llin‘ SpiirlHti (‘iir Co. 


ACRILAN 


> • ^ , r, r s »LL 'I.'! '■ N *1. L r»i,l COlOBS, ‘CBI -‘B *H0 «l ^ r- - J; P.n-. '■ 1 1 N •,< -rt i i -N rr r- r 

THfcCHIiMS I RANI) CORPORA I ION. .150 Hflti A>c.. N. Y. 1 • Planu: ACRILAN •ACRYLIC HBI.R - IXvaWf. AU •(. llliMS I KAMI* N^l.ON Pcnsjcola. Pla. 
See “Sally," new TV comedy starl ing Joan Caulfield. Sunday nights. NPC-TV Network, sponsored by The Chemstrand Corporation. Check paper for time 



Now watching TV is a true spectator sport 

Sew General Electric fine-tunes itself 


Just touch a button or use the re- 
mote control— and the next channel 
comes on with a sharp-tuned picture 
an<l sound the way you like it. 

It’s automatic with Cieneral Elec- 
tric’s new Eleclronic Self-l'toier, for 
you pre-tune each channel individu- 


ally the day you get your set. And 
from then on, you hardly ever have 
to touch the fine-tuning. 

As for style— General Electric’s 
new Slim Silhouette cabinets are the 
loveliest. Only 15 inches deep, they’re 
at least 6 inches shallower than older 


models— line up with other furniture 
instead of jutting awkwardly. 

There's rich, lifelike, front sound 
projection, too. And most consoles 
include remote control at no extra 
cost. So visit your dealer right away 
- enjoy TV as you never have before. 




' M 1 ni-tHil prices will include Federal exci«f lax, oi 
, days on piirls. irUF al small addition.-il coni. Pr 

"rZ^ GfjKTal Kleclnc Company. Television Hecer 


!-year warraniy on piciure tulx-. !*• 
x-soubiect lochaiiKe without notice 
.T IX-pariment. Syracuse 8. N. V 
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triumph 


The sleek trim lines of the low slung chassis catch every eye for this 
is functional design and its true beauty shows up in action. Just sit 
behind the wheel and let the Triumph TR 3 whisk down the highway 
taking the curves in stride. There’s no sway, no rock, for this car hugs 
the road like a true thoroughbred. A car looms up in your rear view 
mirror, drop out of overdrive, press lightly on the accelerator and it 
becomes a disappearing speck as you leap to sixty in no time flat . . . 
zip around the curve and suddenly a caution light. Shift down, apply 
pressure to the pedal. The disc brakes take over and you come to a 
sure stop without pitch or dip. There’s always perfect safety in the 
track-tested TR 3, and perfect comfort, too. Tight seal side screens 
and heavy duty heater keep you snug in rain or snow. Try the TR 3! 
A thrill drive w-ill convince you . . . here’s one car you won't pass up! 


$2625. phis tax and license, at U.S. ports 
of entry. (Slightly higher West Coast ports. J 
Wire wheels, hard-top, rear seat and 
overdrive optional extra 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

BRAKES:Z)isc brakes on front wheels' 

TOP SPEED: 110 MPH 
MILEAGE: up to 35 MPG 
ENGINE: 4 cyl. (OHV) 1991 cc 
OUTPUT: 100 BHP 
ACCELERATION : 0-50 in 8 sec. 

MAINTENANCE: 

Parts and service 
available coast to coast! 

Free Brochure and 
dealer list on request. 

Write now— for fun! 

*A Triumph-plus . . .as standard equipment. 



STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, INC . , Dept.SlO • 1745 Broadway, (at .'iblb St.), New York 19, N. Y. 
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COVER: AuTfMN Leaves 


Photograph by Jerry Cooke 


When Jerry Cooke walked into autumn in Nova Sco- 

tia in search of deer, he came out with this stunning 
photographic byproduct. Later he visited New York’s 

Bear Mountain Slate Park to complete the lively 
and nostalgic color portfolio which begins on page 23. 

o mr b, t™. lot * 



THE HOCKEY REBELLION 18 

Dan I’arkbr watmh Ihal National Horkfy League ownerst are skating on (bin ice 
A WALK INTO AUTUMN 22 

Jerry Cooke phoioyrophs and John O’Reilly the wonders of the woods 

WHEN THRONES TOPPLE 31 

, . . royatly trembles, but Queen Kiizahelb tmik it calmlij at the Maryland- 
North Carolina upset one of many in Football's Fifth Week 

CACTUS JACK AND HIS KOKOMOS 36 

Conrit (‘urtice’s flights of fancy hare the Skyline up in the air 

LAZY BONES 111: AN ANGLER’S NEW ANGLE AO 

The story of the world's finest fishing boat, in diagrams and text 

MEXICO’S REBEL ON HORSEBACK 4A 

General Humberto Marties is Inick in the l'.S., as peppery as ever. A 
Conversation [Meoe by Alice Higgins with photographs In Color by 
Walt Wiggins 

WHO WILL WIN THE $149,7347 54 

Ten hopeful owners await the world's richest horse rare 

’FETCH, FIDO— OR ELSE!* 59 

The remarkable rf/r»>rfrji, by Ed Zekn, with photographs In Color 

SPORTING LOOK: WARMTH WITHOUT WEIGHT 62 

Winter~wear designers learn a lesson from the birds and the beasts 


THE 06PARTMENTS__^^_ 

• COMING EVENTS 8 

• SCOREBOARD 9 

• PIGSKIN PANORAMA 13 

• HICKMAN’S HUNCHES U 

• PRO PARADE 1« 

• FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 17 

• FROM THE FLYWAYS 17 


• EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 27 

• CARDS ON THE TABLE SS 

• BONNIE PRUDDEN 64 

• TIP FROM THE TOP 66 

• HOTBOX 68 

• THE 19TH HOLE 69 

• PAT ON THE BACK 72 


NEXT WEEK 
GIRL HAS RIFLE, 
WILL TRAVEL 


Sr« Virginia Kraft soaa to Montana to 
report on tho wtldornoa* and ba^a a 
black boar. With photograph* in color 


PLUS: 

PRO BASKETBALL— A PREVIEW 
OF THE 1957-58 SEASON WITH 
COMPLETESCOUTING REPORTS 




CALIBRE CLOTH ... the wash and wear 
wrinkle-free featherweight fabric by Reeves. A 
blend of 65?i Dacfon/35S combed cotton. 
Zeian-treated for rain-repellency, rnachine 
washable, drips dry even to the removable Orion 
Iming.The Dundalk by London Fog. About $50. 


CALIBRE CLOTH is made etciuslvely by 
REEVES BROTHERS INC.. NEW YORK IS. N.Y. 
ORE OF AMERICA'S LEADING FABRIC MANUFACTURERS 
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At last... a snow tire that 

PULLS YOU OUT, 

THEN KEEPS QUIET! 


NEW 


U.S.ROYALWINTEmDE 


the q uiet snow tire 


Wherever you live, whatever road and weather conditions you face, here is the 
winter tire that performs best of all. The new U. S. Royal Wintende pulls you 
out and through deep snowdrifts, sticky mud-holes. It gives you swift, sure 
skid protection on rain-slick roads. On the open highway, it rolls without 
swerve or sway ... without annoying, whining hum. It's so quiet you never 
know you have snow tires on! 


Available in (ubeless or tube- 
type with black or white side- 
wall. Only S2.00 per week puts 
a pair on your car's rear wheels. 
Don’t let winter catch you nap- 
ping— see your U. S. Royal 
Dealer right awayt 



United States Rubber 

R8tk»l«i’»r C»f>l*'. Nr«rV9f« 20. N.V. In C«R«d«: Oon'-'i'Wi Ru6b»r Comoiny. Ud. 

S»o Ttiinji You N»v«r San B*lort. V.»it U.S. fluba«f > ht» EnWbil M»il. Roc>vl«llcr Center, N. Y. 
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TIMBERRRR! Another explosive strike with 
an Ebonite TORNADO, the sensational new 
bowling ball that “carries more wood.” 

Since 1905, when Ebonite created the modern 
bowling ball. Ebonite rollers have won every 
important title . . . and beginners know the 
magic of the phrase: “Get fitted to an Ebonite 
— Bowl better overnight.” 

Ebonite 

For YOUNOSTRIiS! Annouming the 9 and 
10 lb. Tornado • Bantam and Junior lightweight 
balls (full A. B. C. regulation size'. Ask where 
you bowl or at your favorite Kbonite Pistributor. 

Seniors or Juniors - Write for your KHKK 
booklet, "Better Bowling and Mow It’s Pone.” 
to Dept. S-3. 

EBONITE CO., NEWTON 64, MASS. 



PRO HOCKEY 
SCHEDULE 

For this year and 
through March 1958 


OCTOBER 

17 Toronto at Canadim. 
17 Boston It Oelioit. 

at CaM4^t^^. 
is- Botton at Toronto. 
20-to(onto at Oeltoii 
20 Chicago at Rangeo. 

22 Boston at Chicago 

23 Toronto at Rangers. 

24 Boston It Detroit 
2e-'6oslon at Canadiens 

26- Rangers at Toronto 
27 Canadiens at Rangers. 

27- Chicago at Delro'l 
29 Delioil at Chicngn 
30- Canadians at Toronto. 
30- Detroit at Rangers 

31 Toronto at Canadiens. 
31 ' Aangtrs at Buston. 


2 Detroit at Canadians. 

2- Chicafo at Toronto 
2 *Bos on at Rangers 

3- Rangers at Chicago. 

3- Detroit at Boston 

9 Rangers at Detroit 

6 Rangers at Toronto. 

7 Detroit at Canadians. 

7 Toronto at Boston. 

9 Boston at Canadians. 
9- Detroit el loronlo 
9 *Ran(ersai Chicago. 
ID Toronto at Chicago 
ID- Detroit at 8i>-lnn 
13 Canadiens at loroeto. 
13- Chicago el tar ei- 
li Ch caro at Boston 
16 Ranreis at Cansciens. 

16 Boston at Toronto 
is ‘Detroit at Chicago 
1/ Canadiens at Rangers. 

17 Toronto at Boston 
17 Chicaio at Oelioil. 

20 Chiugo at Toronto 
20 Oettoil at Rangers 
22- Rangers at Chicago. 

23 ‘CanaL'ens at Boston. 

23 Detroit at Toronto 

24 Canad ens at Detroit. 
24 Toronto at Rangers 
2< Boston at Ch.cago 

27 Boston at Rangers. 

2B Canadiens at Chicago. 

28 (oronto at Datroit 
28 Rangers at Boston 

30 Chicai oat Canadiens. 
30 Boston at Toronto 
30- 'Detroit el Renters. 


DECEMBER 

I Canadiens at Boston. 

I loronlo at Chicago, 
i Rangers at Detroit. 

4 Canadiens at Toronto, 
4 Chicago at hangers 
9 Toronto at Canadiens. 
9 Detroit at Boston. 

7 Oetioil at Canadiens. 

7 Rangers at Toronto 

7 *Chica(B at Boston. 

8 Canadiens at Detroit. 

8 Toronto at Rangers 

8 Boston at Chicago 
12 Rangers at Canadiens. 
12 Boston at Cetroil 
14 Boston at Canadiens. 
14 Chicago at Toronto 
i4 ‘Rangers at Detroit 
i9 Canaoiens at Chicago. 
i9 Toronto at Boston 
i9 Detroit at Rangers 
is Canaciens at Rangers. 
i9 Toronto at Detroit 
is Rangers at Boston 
21 Rangers at Canadiens. 

21 Boston at Toronto 
71 ‘Detroit at Chicago 

22 Canadiens at Boston. 
22 Toronto at hangers. 

22 Chicagn at Daiinit 

29 Canaoiens at Toronto. 
29 Chicago at Rangers. 

Detroit at Boston. 

28 Detroit at Canadians. 
26 Ranters at Toronto 

28 ‘Boston at Chicago. 

29 Canadiens at Rangers, 
29 Toronto at Chicago. 
29- Boston at Detroit. 

3i Chicago at Detroit. 


JANUARY 

1— Canadians el Boston. 


2 - Toronto at Canadians. 

4- Detroit at Canadiens 
4 Ch.cago at Toronto. 

4- ‘Boston at Rangers. 

9 Catiadiinis M Ttangeis. 
9 Toronto at Detrgil 
9- Boston at Chicago 

8 Toronto at Rangers. 

9 Chicago at Canadians. 

3 Boston at Detroit. 

li Rangers at Canadiens. 
il Boston at Toronto 

11 ‘Chicago at Detroit. 

12 Canadiens at Chicago. 
i2 Toronto at Boston 

i2 Detroit at Rangers 
is Toronto at Canadiens. 
IS Chicago at Detroit 
is Rangers at Boston 
12 Boston al Canadiens. 

18 Detroit at Toronto 
is ‘Rangers at Chicago. 

19 Canadiens at Boston. 
19 Toionto at Chicago 
19 Rangers at Detroit. 

22 Canadiens at Toionto. 

23 Chicago at Boston. 

29 Chicago at Canadiens. 
29 Rangers at Toronto. 

29 ‘Detroit at Boston. 

25 Canadiens at Detroit. 

26 Toronto at Boston. 

26 Rangers at Chicago. 

29 Chicago at Toronto. 

29 BtisWn at Rangers. 

30 Detroit at Canadians 


FEBRUARY 

I Boston at Canadians. 

i Detroit at Toronto. 

1 ‘Chicago at Rangers 

2 Canadiens at Chicago. 
2 Toronto at Detroit. 

2 Rangers at Boston 
6 Canadiens at Detroit. 

6 Chicago at Boston 
8 Chicago at Canadians. 

8 Boston at Toronto. 

8- ‘Rangers at Detroit. 

9 Canadiens at Rangers. 
9 Toronto at Boston. 

9 Detrorl at Chicago 

12 Canadiens at Toronto. 

13 Detroit at Boston. 

14 Rangers at Chicago 

i9 ‘Canadians at Boston, 
is Detroit at Toronto. 

16 Canadiens at Chicago, 
is Toronto at Delroil 

ii Boston at Rangers. 

19 Chicago at Rangers. 

20 Boston at Canadiens. 
22 Rangers at Canadiens. 
22 Chicago at Toronto. 

22 ‘Boston at Detroit. 

23 Canadians at Detroit. 
23 Toronto at Rangers. 

23 Boston at Chicago. 

26 Chicago at Rangers 

27 Toronto at Canadians. 


MARCH 

1 Detroit at Canadiens, 

I Rangers at Toronto. 

1 ‘Boston at Chicago. 

2 Toronto at Chicago. 

2 DtlswV Rwsjer'j. 

4 Boston at Detroit. 

9 Chicago at Toionoto. 

6 Chicago at Boston. 

8 Rangers at Canadians. 
8 Boston at Toronto 

8 ‘Detroit at Chicago. 

9 Canadiens at Chicago. 
9 Toionto at Boston 

9 Detroit at Rangers, 
li Rangers at Detroit. 
j2 Canadians at Toronto, 
is Canadiens at Boston. 
19 Chicago at Canadians, 
is Detroit at laronlo 
1“, ‘kaoiitro a\ BvAw.. 
is Canadiens at Rangers, 
is Toronto at Chicago 
is Detroit at Boston 
is Toronto at Detroit. 

19 Boston at Rangers. 

20 Toronto at Canadiens. 
20 Detroit at Chicago 

22 Boston at Canadiens 

22- Rangers at Toronto 

22 ‘Chicago at Detroit 

23 Canadiens at Detroit. 

23- Toronto at Rangers. 

23 Chicago at Boston. 
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Photneraphed at the White Sta? Steeple. 



Suddenly suede’s a good soldier 


We yield to no man in affection for 
— and insight into crafting — suede 
leather. 

That doesn't blind us to the fact that 
suede — until today — just wasn't 
built to take it in the field. 

Until today, we said. Because now 
we are using suede that's actually dry 
AtGi,\iHLL-.s.\.u r .. • rHKKMi»:)RnrM,Vj«/v 
II. H WASSON H) . • (.IMIU-I.'S- Put- 


cleanable. 

We wear this jacket day in and day 
our. When it's soiled, all we do is take 
it to the nearest dry cleaner’s, Any one 
will do. It comes back to us as soft 
and supple as ever, the rich coloring 
undimmed. 

Now that suede doesn't have to be 


treated as a fragile heirloom, we’ve 
really let our designers come up with 
ideas that give "The Vital Look" 
meaning. Tliis military-minded jacket 

(539.95) , and coordinate cap 

( 54.95 ) , can both be yours in a wide 
choice of colors. 

White Stag Manufacturing Co,, Porilanii, Otegon 
-/• .\1t KI'LVI.V s y.uni i.un • Rlkl'S. 
tliruuithout Aiiienca. 
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Now— owners of all cameras 
—from brownies to rolleis— 
can project color slides . . . 



BIG AS LIFE AND TWICE AS 
NATURAL for only . . . j«jQg5 

iTlji 

REALIST 620 . 

2'A X 2% PROJECTOR 

lor 35mm. too! 

RmIcH. Inc-, » o> D«id iVhitc IrtItunvnI Co.. Mnu- 

'^20ai' Norm I'iin’' sifcfi. wirconm 

Tense, Nervous 
Headaehes Need 
This Relief 

A suit.-N 'li'PW. .1 ..ui <>l \ •I.K-t<ir- rroiminoiiil llu' 
|jm>iU' injiri->!ii-nl-> 111 Anacinlo rrlirve puin, Here's 
\shy -Anjcin liives bi'llrr total cITrrl in jiain relief 
llian j'|>iiiii »r an) liuffereil aspirin: 




Just oaten me 
bounce-nooi th^ 
I get Vionate" 


Dots your dog lack pap? 
Does he hate to wag his tail? 
Give him Vionate containing 
20 essential vita mins a 
minerals— add to food once 
daily for good bones, stam- 
ina. "bounce." healthy skin 
free from summer "itch." 

VIONATE' 


Squibb quality - iKt pRictitss iNGRtoaNT 


MEMO 

froin the publisher 

I ATKI.Y THK IflTH HOLK has been reporting early nominations for 
-J lOoT’s Sport.snian of the Year. Among the first were two from 
Iasi year's Sportsman of the Year, Bobby Morrow, who nominatefl 
Pole \'aulter Bob (lulowski and Heavyweight Champion Floytl Pat- 
terson I SI, Oct. 7). Then along came a cable from our charter Sports- 
man of the Year, Roger Bannister. He proposetl Racing Driver Stirling 
Moss ant] gave his cogenl reasons why 'SI, Oct. 14i. It was now 
plainly time to hear from the leading 
citizen of Wilherbee, \'.Y., Johnny 
Podres, our Sportsman in 195."). 

The first few telephone calls to 
that quiet mining town in the Adi- 
rondack foothills failetl in their mi-s- 
sion. The ace left-hander of the 
Dodgers, having thrown his la^^t 
pitch this season, was out catching 
up on his golf. But on the theory 
that nothing wouhl kee[) Podres 
from watching the World Series, we 
called him a few minutes before the 
start of the fifth game in Milwaukee. 
Podres himself answered the i)hone. 

Xalurally. as a N’ational Ix'agucf, 
he was pulling for the Braves to heat 
the Yankees. An<l the man who in 1955 showed how to turn this 
tough trick thought they could. Sure hoped so. 

On a cantlichite for 1957’s S[)ortsman of the Yi’iir, Podres sai'i. 
“Well, with me he's got to he in baseball. And in ba.seball he*s got to 
be Ted Williams. It's just wonderful how that guy can go on <loing 
it.” Podres then went on to mention that he had never pilche<l 
against Williams, but that thought didn’t seem to he spoiling hi.s 
vacation. Next week, he said. he’<l catch some live minnows and start 
fishing for bass ami pike. With the o()ening of the .season, OctobiT 25, 
he’d be out fleer hunting. Then back to Brooklyn, where during the 
winter he is an automobile sah-snuin.i 

'I'hf* first three .S[)oiismen of the Year have now cast their votes 
for the fourth. So have many others among our rearlers, some of whose 
nominations api)ear in this week's 19T1I HOt.E. And I hope that we 
will be hearing from many more of you during the next few weeks. 

'i'his year the Sportsman of the Year will be a major story in our 
VkarknI) IssfiL which will also include two other special features al- 
ready sclu'duled. the Bowl (lame Previews and the announcement of 
the second annual Silver Anniversary .\11-Americu. In kee[)ing with 
the holiday season, it goes without saying that the YeakknI) IssL'E 
will iigain be }>ig ami bountiful. 
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How the 


TOTAL 

DESIGN 

of THE FORWARD LOOK becomes your guide to a sound buy for 


You'll lic iiuick lo ?cc soiiiuliicis In 
o\cr-ali ilf-ipi m<*nns f-oiniclm-— in yrmr 
iiiiviiis: ilic inonu-iu you iin-i-i ;iny of tlic 
l'i\c /-’u/K/tfr/ l,ook car? for ”K. 

Tlicy uiil prove once ii"ain lliat t.iily when 
car- arc conn ivcil ti% a hIkiIi- Inuii -■■iis- 
{H-n-ion 10 sillioiictlc — lati Ik- 

cli-aii, vri iincUillori-.|. so ttihinunl. \tiil 
this means lioncsl, la-ting valin- for \ou. 

For The Foru ttrd Look cars for "o8 have 


the fiindioiuiL fintu-*] ii.-atilv tliat riiihirr-. 
Tlir llouiTii.' unih of Thi- Foninn} Look — 
the cottiph-ii- ituvut.ilifiii o| fonn anJ 
funi tion — stem- Irotn it- hri/il cl<->ign. 

Only Ic^if.i Tor-ion. \ii.- Su-p< •n-ion gives 
YOU a ri>l'- > oiiirolli-it. -o . . . pcnniis 
<li-ign of a ' .ir -o -pa> iou- \i-l yu low . . . 
anil at no <-Mra <-o-i! I’u-lihiilloii Tori|ii<’* 
Kliti-"l r.in-mi— ion — widiprcnc’HH/Cf /(«/nVu/ 
COMING YOUR WAY NOV. 1-SEE 1 


control- plan'll nii the left for safely — joins 
till' hig ne'v Ailtaiue l)e-ign engine- to 
givi' \oii an uiunati'lieil eoniliination of 
snioothiie”. enimntiy ami jM-rforinanee. 

So u hen all i- -aiil ami ilone, eoniiKirc! For 
lien- i- u lofij/ ih--lgii for ilean look-, ton- 
Irolini riile ami lop value — ton'll get only 
in l‘l>inoulli. Doilge, De Soto, Chrysler 
ami Inijieri.il lor ly.'iH. 

■M AT YOUR NEARBY DEALER'S 


FOR ’58, MORE THAN EVER, THE /=*0/?l4<4/?£? LOOK IS THE ADVANCE DESIGN 

CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

PLYMOUTH • DODGE • DE SOTO • CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL 


OCTOBER 28, 1957 
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KALIMAR “A” 



Ar last— a 55min camera that 
everyone can afford, with the fea* 
cures of expensive cameras. F;3.5 
lens. Shutter speeds to I /200th 
sec.. Double exposure preventive 
device, Fingertip focusing. 

Only $2495 

CascS5.95 
packed with camera 



A superb 35mm coupled-range- 
finder, F;2.8 lens. Shutter speeds to 
1 300 sec.. Single-stroke winding 
mechanism for rapid film advance 
and shutter cocking. New model 
with fingertip helical focusing. 

Only *4^50 

Case S7.95 
packed with camera 


For literature, write Dept RA112 

kalimar- Inc. 

1S09 $. KiatthltliRir St Unis 16. Misswri 


It USA lua IM.. Okch* 1A DWUs 2, MiiiMwgia It. 

Rn r«k Pittitwit 1i SI. iM le 
li CiwSi. A it lat l w l t. ltd.. 880 CtaiWiHn Mootinl 
ItHmii.Mna Sitfli«fKni(t,lH.. ISS4 AtfiolMi. H««W« 


COMING EVENTS 


OCT. 25-NOV. 3 


■ rv’ *ror.or{ tv • nAn/o 

Alllimeif E.S.T. ej-cept vhrre ollurwlsie noird 


FRIDAY. OCTOBER 35 
Baiksiball 

(Prole^'ir 'i.iii 

Syracuse vs. PhiUdelphia. Sytacus*. 

Boxing 

• Paolo Knsi vs. Johnny Busso. Iithlweights. 10 

• Mad. Sq. Garden. New York. 10 p m. E D T (NBCJ 
Football 

(Leadinp coHefe (ames) 

Miami vs. Kansas (N) Miami. 

Hopts Racing 
(liollers) 

Ihe Messenjier Slake SIOO.OOC. Wesibuiy. N Y. 
SATURDAY. OCTOBER 36 
Aulo Rocing 

National SCCA Race Danville. Va (also Ocl. 27). 

Bosketball 

(Professional) 

Cincinnati vs. Syracuse. Cincinnati. 

Detroit vs. Philadelphia. Delroil 

Nevr Yolk vs. Boston Mad Sq Garden, New York. 

SI Louis vs. Minneapolis SI. lours. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Boston. Montreal 
Toronto vs. New York. Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

Garden Stale. SIOOOOO. 2-yt .olds. 1 I 16 m., Garden 
Stale Park N J 

Firenze Handicap S2S 000 3-y( -olds A up. hllies A 

mares. IVt m.. Jamaica. N Y 

(Trollcts) 

American T roltmi Classic (fitsi leg). S7S DOO. Inglewood, 
Calil 

Feelboll 

(leading college games) 

Arkansas vs Mississippi. Memphis 
Baylor vs Teias ASM, Waco. Tesas 
Harvard vs. Dartmouth. Cambndge Mass. 

Houston vs Auburn (N). Houston 

Keni Stale vs Bowling Green. Heni Ohio 

Michigan Slate vs Illinois East Lansing. Mich. 

■ Minnesota vs Michigan. Minneapolis (NBC Big Ten re- 
gional)- 

North Carolina State vs Duke Raleigh N C. 
Northwestern vs. Iowa Evanston III 

• Notre Dame vs Pittsburgh. Notre Dame. Ind., 3 I5 p.m. 
EOT. (Mutual) 

Oklahoma vs Colorado Normati Okli. 

Oregon vs California Eugene Ore 
Pennsytvania vs. Navy. Philadelphia 
Princeton vs Cornell Princeton N J 
Slanfoid vs UCLA Stanlord Cahl 

• Syracuse vs Penn Stale Syracuse N Y. (NBC eastern 
regional) ‘ 

Tens vs Rice(N) Austin Teias 
Tulanevs Georgia Tech (N) New Orleans 

• Virginia vs Army Charlotlesville Va . 2 IS p.m. f.D.T. 
(NBC) 

Washington vs Oregon State Seattle 
Wisconsin vs Ohio Slate. Madison. Wis 

Hunt Rocing 

Monmouth County Associalion Red Bank. N.J. 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 77 
Auto Racing 

National SCCA President's Cup RKe Danville Va 
NASCAR National Championship Race Concord N C. 
NASCAR Grand National Division Race Greensboro. N C. 
Football 
(Professional) 

■ Baltimore vs Green Bay Baltimore (CBS) ' 

■ Chicago Cardinals vs Cleveland Chicago (CBS, Sporls 
Network Inc.)' 

■ Los Angeles vs Oelioit. Los Angeles (CBS) ' 

• New York vs Washington NY (CBS).’ 

■ Pittsburgh vs Philadelphia Pittsburgh (CBS) * 

San Fiancisco vs Chicago Bean San Francisco. 

Hockey 

Delioil vs Chicago Detroit. 

New York vs Monlieal, Mad Sq. Garden. New York. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 38 
Horse Racing 

Albany Handicap SIO DOO. 3-yi -olds, G turlongs. Gulden 
Gate Fields. Calil 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 39 

Virgil Akins vs Tony DeMarco, welterweights, IS rds., 
Boston. 

Hockey 

Chicago vs Delroil, Chicago. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30 
Boskelball 

Minneapolis vs Detrnil, Minneapolis. 

• Kenny Lane vs. Orlando 2ulue1a. Iightwei|hts, 10 ids , 
Chirtago. 10 p.m (ABC) 

GolF 

San Diego Open. $20 000. San Diego (thiaugh Nov 3). 
Hockey 

New Yiirkvs Delroil, Mad Sq Garden New York, 
loiontovs. Montreal. Toronto 

Horse Racing 

The Fnzelle $50 000. 2-yr-old liMies. 1 I U m.. Ja- 
maica N r 

Yankee Handicap. $60,000. J yi olds tig m. SuHolk 
Downs Mass 

Princeton Handicap. $20,000. 3-yt -olds & ip, 8 furlongs. 
Garden Slate N J 

THURSDAY. OCTOBER 31 

Archie Moore vs Bobby Mitchell, light Heavyweights, 
10 rds Vancouver. Canada. 

Aulo Racirsg 

NASCAR Convertible Division RKe Columbia, S.C. 
National SCCA Event Appalachian Rally Hershey, Pa. 

Hockey 

Monlieal vs. Toronto Montreal. 

Boston vs New York. Boston. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1 
Baskelboll 
(Prolessional) 

Syracuse vs Minneapolis. Syracuse. 

Cincinnati vs SI. Louis Cincinnati. 

Boxing 

e bcidei Webb vs. Willie Vaughn, middlewerghis, 10 ids.. 

• Mad Sq Garden, New York. 10 p.m. (NBC) 

Redee 

Grand Nelional Championship Rodeo $21,300. San Fran- 
cisco (through Nov 10). 

SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 3 
Aulo Racing 

National SCCA Race Palm Springs, Calil (also Nov. 3X 

Boskelboll 

(Piofessiunal) 

Boston vs Syracuse Boston. 

Philadelphia vs. Minneapolis, Philadelphia. 

SI Louis vs Cincinnati SI Louis 

Foolboll 

Arizona vs West Teias State (N). Tucson Ariz. 

Arkansas vs Teias AAM. Fayetteville. Ark 

• Army vs Colgate West Point N Y. I ’CS p.m. (NBC). 
Auburn vs Florida. Auburn. Ark 

Brown vs Princeton Providence. 

Colorado vs. Missouri. Boulder. Colo. 

Georgia Tech vs. Duke Atlanta. 

Kansas Slate vs. Oklahoma. Manhattan Kans. 

Michigan vs. Iowa. Ann Arbor Mich. 

Minnesota vs. Indiana, Minneapolis 
Mississippi vs. Houston (N). Jackson. Mist. 

North Carolina vs. Tennessee Chapel Hill. N.C 
North Carolina Stale vs Wake Forest Raleigh N.C. 

• Noire Came vs. Navy, Notre Dame Ind 7 IS p.m. 
(Mutual) 

Ohio Stale vs. Northwestern Columbus Ohio. 

Oregon Stale vs Washington Stale Corvallis. Ore. 

Penn State vs. West Virginia. University Park, Pa. 
Pittsburgh vs Syracuse Pittsburgh 
Rice vs Clemson (N), Houston 
SMU vs. Teias Dallas. 

Stanlord vs. Oregon Stanford Caiil. 

UCLA vs Calitornia, Los Angeles 
Washington vs. Southern California. Seattle. 

Wisconsin vs. Michigan Slate Madison Mis 
Wyoming vs An Force Academy. Laramie Wyo. 

Hockey 

Monlieal vs Delroil, Montreal. 

■ NewYorkvs Boston. Mad Sq Garden. New York, 3 p.m. 
(CBS) 

Tofonluvs Chicagu Toronto 
Horse Racing 

Gallant Foi Handicap. $75,000, 3-yr -olds A up, IH 
m. Jamaica N Y 

Beniamin Franklin Handicap. $25,000. 3-rr.-olds. 1 1 16 
m.. Garden State N J 
Hunt Racing 

Virginia Fall Race Meeting. Middleburg. Va. 

SUNDAY. NOVEMBER 3 
Football 
(Professional) 

e Ballimore vs Pittsburgh Baltimore (CBS).* 

■ Chicago Cards vs Philadelphia. Chicago (CBS) * 

■ Cleveland vs Washington. Cleveland (CBS Sporls Ncl- 

■ Green Bay vs New York. Green Bay Wis (CBS) * 

Los Angeles vs. Chicago Bears. Los Angeles 

■ San F lancisco vs. Detroit. San Francisco (CBS).* 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Detroit. Boston 
Chicagu vs. New Voik Chicago. 

*See iKal listing. 
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SCOREBOARD 


these faces in the crowd . . . 



konny Mikes. hJird- 
ninning Puniue half- 
liufk. was* <ine happy 
fellow after his recov- 
ery of fumhie and ^uli- 
iw'i|uent 31-yard scor- 
ing' da.«h on rlraw play 
eave Boilermakers 
clincViinK touehilown 
.n 30 13 upnel vicltiry 
over Miehigun i^tale 
lust Siitur<iay. 



Mrs. Ogden Phipps, 
society s|inrt»wi)mun 
whose interest in Thor- 
oughbreds has iMs-n 
concentrated on jum|>- 
er.s, won her third suc- 
cos.sive Temple (Iwath- 
niey i'1i-epleehase at 
Belmont , when heavily 
weighted Neji came 

through like tru«' 
champion i*rc hr/ow. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

(■slins Itjnlrova. husky stuileni at Kuasia'a Gorky 
I’l-diigoi-ii-al Inslilule who holds Soviet title of Mast it 
of Spoft. pfovi-d sh<' learntsl her hwons well, scoring 
■I.S'tfi points lor new wcioien's w urid i>t‘niaihlon riTortl 
ill sll-union meet lH>IWiwn leanis from highir l■du>-:l- 
tional institutions ui Moscow Oct Ifi 

Gcrslil Walsh of South Africa, after running some 
3,1110 niiles in last six months as warmup for go in 
world records, found it no great strain to pranci- 
through 40 mihw in 4:ti4:lU. .'ill in -'.:|6;07. trot- 

ling olT with pair of unoihrisl marks at Walton. 
Knglund net. lit 

Mrs, Peter Perinchief. Ih'rmuda angler w'hoia' hus- 
hand was inetnlier of Krilish I'ommonwi'alth loam 
whichwonfnlernaltoniilTunH Tourriariiont at W'^slgi** 
(mri, Si .S. in IP.’ifi. haiili-d and iiiggid tint il she lei.itivl 
3t'e|i.iuiii| l'3-ounce hlarkfin lutia at llamipon, log- 
gosl ever snarl'd on lo.tiound ti-sl line l>rl |H . 

Huh Kalon. K-Vyear-old log-iruck driver with o.m 
( or unusual, laiwhsl Usi) ganosi in Pi hours 4r> mini)l<-s. 
knocked tiow n some 4."i.3ti,'i pins for I Rl tl average I" - 
(on- staggering off with new ns-ord for eonsis-uiive 
gatti.si at KoiS'liUiv. ffre. tlel. I'ri . 

FOOTBALL 

Purdue and lllinoia. neither siampisl for greiiim-w 
III iiri-TW'ason expertiiig, set [lari- for -H-asori's grealiwt 
upheiival of f<irm as favoriii-H (ell lik<' iiuarlers in a 
tigged slot itiai'hinii. Wmliwa Purdue dropp.-d migh'y 
Michigan .islaie 3o-I3, and Illinois ouipowensl aiid 
ou'slirkivj .Mirr/nnola In push unlieafeii fowa, 

21-7 winiierover W iiu'oiihim. and I Ihio Stale, -'.fi-P vie- 
lor over Indiana, into tie frir Hig Ten lead. In South. 
Auburn pui up hardy defi-nse, turned 21-yard ■leUl 
goal liy Hilly Atkms inio ll-ll win over Gi-orgia Tech; 
Jim Taluni eatiie baeg In Maryland. Joini-d IJuihii 
K lixaheih and Prinei' Philip in walehiiig his Sorih 
I'arolina team l-ow tn Terriipins 2I-* In .<ouiliwi«t, 
Texas U)IIU '1 Arkansas 17-CI in ehulleiige Ml ill unJ.eaieo 
T.-Xas A* M, hare 7-0 w iniii-rover tn Par W"-’, 

■ t'l.A shoeki-d tiri-gon S'aie 20-7, lln-gon movinl lo'-' 
Kom' Howl picture hy la'al ing Wnshingiim SimN' M-P< 
and Califoriiia found somebody it i-oiild lieai I'Sft 
12-11. nklalieiiis was one of few lo I'srape iinsi-:il hed, 
rolling over Kansas 47-0 (or >>ih siraighl. Duke was 


another with easy 31-7 victory over Wake Kori-st, while 
Army hounei-d bark from Noire Dame defeal m lieiii 
Pitt 20-13 and Navy snih'd safely past (ieorgia 2"-ll 
Sew lork 4iianls found their touch before .')2,.'i“H 
hoiiii--iown fans ai Vankis- Sbidium, running and pasa- 
ing niagnitieently w hi|e hard-charging line si lik'd I’ilts- 
hurgh Sii-i-li-rs, lo win 3ri-ii and move into lirsi-plaee 
lie in Kaslern f^ivisom with r*)«'vr-J,-ind Hrirwns, w fio 
Were Upset hy lasl-pl.u-e Philadelfihla 17-7 naliiniore 
('oils, too, di-spiie four louehdow'n pasai-s liy (Juarii-r- 
baeW John fnii'aw. had their bubble burst when Ib-- 
iniil's Hoi. by l.ayne found Hoiialong ('assiidy' wi'h 
20'yard pass in tinal niinttie for i'omi‘-(roin-tM‘hitid 
31-27 iftuiiiph Lion sueei-ss. eouph'il wiih San Pfan- 
eiaco's 24-1 1 w in over Gr<s-n Kay. tosM'd W.-siern IP- 
viaion standings intii ihris-way lie -rr p.igr / i , l>ih- 
<-r results: ('hieag<. Cards defi-ali-d W'lishinglon 1114: 
Chieag.i lli'urs ouisci.r.'d I.os \ ngeli's 3 l-2ti. 

HORSE RACING 

lilun. Mrs Chiirk^ ITriek Hay's la-rky. unbeaten 
junior miss, leaioed UJI w iih Jockey W’lllo' lliirtaek for 
greiil day :ii Garden Slale. Hreaking fast and true, 
Idttn rushisl *o front, siav'i-d ihi-rc all way to w-in 
$11 1,17'. I iardenia Slaki-s srr hrf.er nail down solid 
elaiiii III ye.ir's 2-year-old liUy honors and Harlack's 
4tlih st-aki-a vidory. tying V.dile .Aiewro's recird 
Wheatley Slahles' Hold Killer, runiinig eoinfortil- 
bly and easily ill mili-and-sixiis-ni h. hardly w'lirkiaJ 
U|> sweat In $2'‘,»»i ljuis-iis County llandie.ii. .xt Ja- 
maica. romi.ing sniarily under snug hold by Jockey 
Arcaro lo 2 ' j-lengih victory 

“•eji, lugging I7.'l imunds gnn-i fully 

and jaiwerfully over 13 jumiai under able ride by Pal 
Sniit hw ick, left stabli'mali' .4 nei-sl or st'Ven lengl hs bi-- 
hind In $-'i7.72''i Temiile C.wallinicy ,‘4l.s'|ilis'hase at 
Ib'lmoni Park, covering rugg'-d 2' j-mik- grind In irack 
ri-eord 1;12 ‘2 Smiihwiek had only doep jiraisi' lor 
durable 7-v«'af-old gelding: "The greaii-si jumiier ! 
have I ser ridden." 

BOXING 

It.rfv Calhoun, cough and ready fifth-ranked middl'- 
wi'ighl who SI ill hsslol lo li-arn, w-as forri-d into play- 
ing hare and hounds with backiiedaling Koeky ('uw- 
tellani iscr piigr i:>), never quite caughi uji lo his 
eontin vcd 



Pennsylvania’s full line of quality basket- 
b.ills and backboards provides for every 
need — from Junior si^es for beginners to 
Championship and Professional models for 
Varsity men. For practice and play. 
Pennsylvania leads the way. 

Look for tins seal on every box 
. . . your assurance of top quality 
and consistent performance. 




focus on the deed . . . 



LEADING THE CHARGE, fu-^i-.stepping Idun, off iind running for honors a-s ihe 
nation's top 2-year-ol(l filly, churns up mud under Jockey Hartack on way to an easy 
victory in rich Gardenia Slakes at Garden State. Buughi by Mrs. Charle-s Ulrick Bay for 
record $63,000 at Keeneland, unbeaten Idun ha-« already won $16'J,480 in seven starts. 


PAUL ARIZIN. star of the Philadelphia Warriors, 
gives you "lips from the lop " on bow to play 
winniiiR basketball. 

Fill out ihr coupon and mail today, with 
two .IS stamps, for your copy of "Champion- 
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cotitinued 



Remember... 

ARROW 

tailors 
sport shirts 
to your 

EXACT 

sleeve length 


If you iirc one of ihe seven oiil of ten men 
\^ho cannot find your exact sleeve length in 
sport shirts, remember this— 

Arrow ht'lieve^ fashion he\iins with a per- 
fect fit. That's why the sleeves on Arrow 
sport shirts are never loo Innp . . . never loo 
short . . . always just ripht. 


With an Arrow, you're sure of feclinp 
comfortable and lookitifi great. 

You get the benefit of meticulous all- 
round Arrow luiloring. Neater Arafold col- 
lar. Exact sleeve length. A handsome sport 
shirt that’s made-to-measure for both your 
size and taste. 


ARROW 

SPOR T SHIRTS 

first in foshion 


duett, Peabody dc Co.. Inc. 



l*Bl Smylhr, Ene- 
land's top oqu<^trian, 
eavc U.R. fans sample 
of her skill, faultlessly 
euidint: FlanaRan to 
win in fir.st jumpinR 
event as Pennsylvania 
National Horse Show 
opened at HarrisburR. 
Iireakine three-year 
rncinopoly of General 
MuriU's' .Mexican team. 


rlulrh.Hnd-Enili rivni. hut piled up m<irc than cnoueh 
piiinis to lake dull to-rounder ns IRC hruUKht lioxina 
hack lo New York'* Madison .'t<{Uan' Uardi-n alter 
acviti-mxti'h hiatus. 

Spider Wehh. \i>. R tniddh-u i-ixht suhliinK for ailinK 
Ralph Tutor’ Jontv. ziximi-d In nn surpriaod Jaeklo 
t.anua with two i|uick riKht-handtxl ahois. won hy 
K(l in .'■9wcondKo( finit round at l.ouiivi1le Ksplain«d 
Laliua; 'T didn't »*-«• Iho puneh cominK " 

tlerman .MuicRsy Ta>l<>r. rumtile-voici-d i‘hlla- 
dclphia promoter and fre<|Ucnt partner of IRC'* Jim 
\ orria, idle for more than I wo years while I’ennaylvania 
Slati- Athletic CommitMlon, in |>ro1onK>-d heHnniev, 
ponderixl "iiirHliiia" eharxiw made aualnal him hy 
former ManaKi'r thmald Keltman and Rozer (>e<>n;e 
Johnwm, WM given hia lio-nae and grin-n light to re- 

Sid FlahrrO wiie another who made hia hozing 
peuci'. eonvineing California commiaaion that he waa 
prt'parid to love, honor and obey lawa of alale. lie 
admitted that he had doubled in braaa aa promoter 
and manager in paal hut hencetorih would n|M-raie 
only aa manager. Commiaaion thereupon grantisl him 
lieeiiae. paving way lor heavyweight fight In-lween 
Klaheriy'a So. l-ranked tiger. Kddle Machen. and 

llurrieane Jackson in San Kraneiaeo, Nov. 13. 

HOCKEY 

Maurice (The Rocket KIrhard was hockey's man of 
I he wivk and his Montreal Canadlena team of the 
wivk. Fiery Maurice 'ttt brloir i, aging at 3R as hockey 
players go, was never belter as he ramm<-d home two 
shots in 9-3 victory over Toronto. nelt»-d one more 
in 3-1 win over Chicago to heeome first NllI, player 
to score MMI goals. Canadiens, still unbeaten in first 
six gumiw. lopped standings with 10 points while see- 
ond-ldaee Boston, after four straight, heeume Toron- 
to’s firal victim in 7-0 rout. New York split with 
Rruins 'J-R . Chicago 6-1 to hold third ahead of De- 
troit, which finally snapiiod three-game home losing 
streak, healing Maple Ix-afs 3-1. 

BASEBALL 

Hank (Ireenlierg, general manager of Cleveland In- 
dians who had ai(empii-d to cure had caw of alip|>ing 
attendance, aging ilara and general tendency to chaw- 
homo New York Yankeiw by firing iiianugers laiu 
Roudri-au. Al Ia>|»-7.. Kcrhy Farn-ll , got taste of own 
midiejne, was giien gale by laiard of dinv-iora. Hoard 
Chairman William K Daley, obviously irkid by sixth- 
place finish this yi'ar and first signa of rial mk. IdamiaJ 



MEET THE CHAMP, says Normafiii Ri- 
chard, 6, as he rai.se.s arm of ".Uon Ptre” 
Maurice in Montreal dre.s.sing room after 
The Rocket became first to score 500 goals. 
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Mrs. John It. Kflly 
Jr., attractive wife 
of three-time Olympic 
wuller. *i»ter-in-law nf 
Princes* Graceof Mon- 
aco and onetime AAU 
backstroke champion 
who represented U.S. 
in Id.VJ Olympics, has 
l>een nam^ women's 
swim coach at U. of 
Pennsylvania. 


it all on “prrai crlticiam . . . and the fans' reaction to 
Gmm Iters peraonally." Not ao, aaid Greenlterx. tx’int- 
inc (o eiaht-year record of one American l.ea|[Uc l>en- 
oant 'in 1954 when New York Giants won World 
rin in four atraight i. live aeoonda. one fourth and one 
aixth: "I am keenly disappointed," 

Korarc Sloneham breeswd into San Francisco with 
bis Giants, promptly began who'Iing and dealing. Hit 
first move; to swap Minneapolis franchise io American 
AnocialioD to Boston Red Sos for Pacific Coast 
licague's SsD Francisco Seals. His second move: to 
sign Manager Bill Rigney to two-year contract. 

DOG SHOW 

t'b. Westliar Fiona of Harham, Harold M. Flor- 
sheim's vell-msnnered 22 -inch-high, btack-lan-and- 
grixile Airedale terrier, strutted and primped sueceaa- 
fully once again to win her seventh besl-in-show of 
year at Albany (N.Y.i Kennel Club event. 

LACROSSE 

II.S. louring women's team, which baa litsm display- 
ing its superior stickmanship In British Isira, romped 
through five matches without giving up goal, finished 
srith flourish to defeat Hartford Physical Training 
College fi-0 in final of 20-team tournament at High 
Wycombe. England. 



cnjoymml. Try 
with a Iwist of 

^S«iilkcrn Comlori, na$ufa/ty ! 


SOCCER 

Poland, whipped into winning frenzy by furiously 
partisan crowd of 120,000 and accurate footwork of 
Inside Left Gerard Ciealik, put temporary road block 
in path of Rumia to World Cup finals, beating them 
2-1 at Kattwoica. 

MILEPOSTS 

PICt> — Jiiseph 11. >Rud Stolirr. 69. skilled Thor- 
uughbri-d conditioner, nation's top trainer in 1936 
when his huran won K7 racia :inrluding n-cord S7 
alskea $303,005; after long illnras, at Baltimore. Mia 
most noted charge: Alfred Vanderbilt's Discovery, 
one of brat weight-carriers in U.S. racing history. 
blBl> Henry Thomas. 70, farm-grown in Nebras- 
ka' harness racing driver tor half century until he re- 
tired to nfficialing last year, three-time winner of 
Hambletonisn 'Wiih Shirley Hanover in 1937. McLin 
Han<>v<-r in 193H, Yankee Maid in 1944 , leading driv- 
er at Roosevelt Raceway la 1943, 1951. of heart at- 
tack, St Garden City, N.Y. 

roafinKed 



THE CHAMPS MEET al Milwaukee 
brewery, wheie Braves Trowbridge, Taylor 
and Aaron ilefl Io right} report for off- 
season jobs as sports promotion men. 
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We olwoys hold a reserve 
ol hond shoped suits 
in New York cornplefely 
toilorod — in o selection 
of o haif-do^en desiroble 
blues, browns ond grays 
— ond in oil stcindord 
sizes reody to be shipped 
Of o momeni s notice to cny 
of our fronchised deolers 
oround the country who noppens to be momcntoriiy 


always available 


SCOREBOARD 

co7dmu€(l 



h'rank J. ShauKhnosHy. 
jirMirlent nf Irili'rna- 
tiiinal Lcassup. movi’d 
in on New York nr«*a. 
claimint: jerwy City 
ii*rritory for his Triplc- 
A circuit. Always oiiti- 
mislic. Shajt charactcr- 
i/.cil iiiaiicuvfr (Iuim; 
"The first big step in 
becoming a third ma- 
jor league." 


FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

OONN CAfIR, Indianapciis IMCA ZS-Up Onie Sweep- 
sUkes, in 10 tl.OOM. in OtlenhauMi. Shievepoil. 
La. Runnei-up Bobbr Gum. Indianapolis, who clinched 
Ihiid sliaifhl IMCA dirl-track title. 

ROGER WARD, Los Anjeles USAC 100-m big cai 
race, with 90.96 mph aveiage. in Wolcotl fuel Ingec- 
lion Special. Sacramenlo. Calil 
RALPH MOODY. Chailotte. N C , Dine 200 late model 
sleek car race, in 1 49.23, m 1962 ford. Biciningham 
BASKETBALL 

NY KNICKERBOCKERS, over College All Stars 109 
94. New York 
BOXING 

CLEVELAND WILLIAMS. 7-round KO over Johnny 
Holman, heavyweights. Houston. 

JIMMY 6EECHAM. 10-round decision over Bobhy 
Lane middieweighls. Miami Beach. 

GENE (ACE) ARMSTRONG. 7-tound TKO ever Eddie 
(Machine Gun) Thompson, middieweighls. New York. 
LAURO SAIAS lO-iound decision over Lulu Purer, 
lightweights. Hollywood, Calit 
BRIDGE 

CHARLES GOREN and HELEN S08EL. US., and CAP- 
TAIN EWART KEUPSON and MAJOR GEOfFREY 
FELL. England, over Irish Inii. Team, by 3.840 pts.. 
Dublin. 

GAELIC FOOTBALL 

GAIWAY. Ireland, over New York Select. 22 17. New 
York 
GOLF 

U $. SENIORS over Canada. 38j6 30Vi. mtl eompeli- 
tion. Garden City. N Y 

DOUG FORD. Yonkers Mel PGA lille, with 210 tor 64 
holes. Xiamesha lake NY 
HARNESS RACING 

ANNA DARES {16,000 US Hainess Writers Trophy 
Trot Im.by' engih. in 2 08 3 6. Roosevelt Raceway. 
NY lohnoy Si'iipson. driver. 

HORSE RACING 

FULCRUM {63.976 Breeders' Futunly 7 I . by 
length, in I 26 2 6. Keeneland John Delahoussaye up 
RARE TREAT {68.900 ladies H . IVj m . by V6 'englh. 
in 2 31 3 6. Bulrnoni Paul Bailey up. 

HURLING 

TIPPERARY. Ireland, ovei New York Select. 21 16. 
New York 


oul-of-stock. Consequenliy you con tilwoys be properly fitted m 
the most comfor'oble ond distinguished 3-button suit thot toilofing 
ort con achieve. Thot Is your ace m the hole — ploy It now . . . 
the sooner you choose a hond-shoped suit, the longer you vni| 
en|oy weorlng ir' 


available only under our ' labels 

GROSHIRE and AUSTIN LEEDS 

throughout America from about S85. to $120. 


GROSSMAN CLOTHING COMPANY 

79 5TH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY 


TED CORBITT New Ysik Pioneer Club. Natl AAU 
30 kilo till*, in I 43 46. Cincinnati 



JUST Fon KICKS, Wrct^tler Antonino 
Hnrra rivp.s Dick Aflils a faceful of foot 
and 17,:}35 fans at New York's Madison 
Square Garden a chance to cheer and jeer. 
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PIGSKIN 

PANORAMA 


Jn foolbiiU’s wildest week of upsets, only 
Okkikoma's iilh straight win and news 
of a player named John Barefoot losing his 
shoe in Xew Mexico seemed true lo form 


THE EAST 

Army wfni sparingly on such ncw-fangletl 
football devices as the second unit and 
the forward pass, elected to rumble over 
the jumbos of pimbursh’t Inner line, 
wound up thumping its m<tst likdy rival 
for the Lambert Trophy 29 13. Army’s 
slippery sophomore halfback, Bob Ander- 
son, had another fine afternoon, racing 
for 96 yards and two touchdowns, inter- 
«‘pting two late Pitt passes. 

The Colgate football maxim for Ivy 
Leaguers (if you can’t join ’em, beat ’em) 
held up as the Red Raiders stunned previ- 
ously unbeaten Princeton 12-10. Colgate 
walked off the field having won nine of its 
la.st 11 games with the Ivies. 

THE SOUTH 

The Auburn Tigers, who had previously 
won two Southeast Conference games with 
a single touchdown in each, won their third 
with none at all, edging Coorgia Tech on a 
field goal 3-0. The savage Auburn line 
played with last-second urgency the entire 
game, twice stopped the Techmen within 
10 yards of a touchdown. Offensively, Au- 
burn n ade do with Fullback Billy Atkins’ 
wide-angle placement from the 21 just as 
the -second period began. Although bowl- 
banned Auburn closes in on the conference 
champi<mship, it must settle for a seat by 
its television set on New Year’s Day. 

It is likely they'll be viewing Mbticiippi, 
which swept through Tuian* like flu 
through a schoolhouse. Unbeaten Mi-ss 
gained 416 yards on the ground to -swamp 
the Green Wave 50-0. 

Off-again-on-again Maryland was on 
again — in the presence of ihe Queen of 
England— whipping the tar out of N«rth 
Caraiina 21-7 (see page St). On one of 
the few exciting plays of the game, Mary- 
land Halfback Ted Kershner sprinted 81 
yards to break a 7-7 tie and kill the Tar 
Heels’ faintest hope of an Atlantic Coast 
Conference title. 

THE MIDWEST 

The Boilermakers of Purdua, beaten in 
three starts this season and spoiling for an 
upset, took on the nation’s best, kayoed 
Michigan State, 20-13. The Spartans, in 
face of Purdue’s vicious line, lost their first 
five fumbles of the year, succeeded in shak- 
ing loose only Halfback Walt Kowalczyk 
who galloped for a total of 72 yards and 
one touchdown. 

Coach Ray Eliot, touched with mercy in 
the last period, flung in his third and 
fourth units, kept the llllnaia-MInna- 
aeta upset scoring within the bounds of 
decency. Illini Quarterback Tom Haller 


poured it on the goggle-eyed Gophers, sent 
Halfback Bob Mitchell off the tackles, 
Fullback Jack Delveaux up the middle, 
methodically guided his team to a 34-13 
victory. 


The unbeaten Porkers of Arkanaa*. nut to 
show their stuff to the home folks in Fay- 
etteville, took it in the chop.s from Taxa» 
17-0. From that moment in the first period 
when Texas’ Fred Bednarski swatted a side- 
footed field goal from the 23, Arky was 
fighting uphill. It clutched, fumbled and 
never got rolling, looked hardly the club 
that beat TCU and Baylor. On the other 
hand. Texas showed its regular weekly im- 
provement. gained con.siderable prestige in 
the Southwest Conference. 

Outplayed by a two-touchdown under- 
dog, Taxat A&M neverthelws kept the 
form sheets in order by socking jittery 
Taxat Christian 7 -0. TCU had a whale of a 
day on the charts, leading the Aggies in 
total offense, first downs, number of play.s 
from scrimmage and fumbk*s. The fumbles 
did it. 


The pa.ss-happy Skyline Conference, .sup- 
po.sedly dominated by Utah and Wyoming 
(see page 37), fell into a seven-team snarl 
as the cofavorltes suffered the upset treat- 
ment. Lee Gros-scup’s superb pas.sing (12 of 
16 for 136 yardsi was utterly wasted as 
Utah dropped one to thrice-beaten Oan- 
var' 12-7. Off in Laramie, Wyoming Quar- 
terback Larry Zowada had his troubles 
with a wet ball, tossed (or 19 yards in a 
scoreless tie with Brigham Young. 

THE FAR WEST 

Some 19,000 homecoming fans who had 
jammed Wathington $uto’* tiny Rogers 
Field to cheer on the Cougars to the Rose 
Bowl, sank back in grief as a last-minute 
extra point attempt struck the upright and 
fell back into the end zone. The Cougars 
lost to Oregon 14-13. Oregon, unbeaten in 
three conference games, now takes over 
first spot in the Coast's crazy bowl derby. 



THE SOUTHWEST 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


THE 

LUXURY 

LIQUEUR... 

ITALY'S FINEST 



Galliano is the luxury 

after-dinner liqueur 
— try a Galliano Mist 
— Galliano with juice of lime 
over shaved ice. Marvelous! 
to rioof, iMPoiiEO tr mcxseom a ioiiins, inc., n. r. 
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HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 

for games of 
Saturday, October 26 

• Texas AiM— Baylor. Loomed early as the 
game in the SWC this sea.son but Baylor 
has been disappointing. Big Bears have 
it in them but must stick with Aggies 
until proven wrong. TEXAS A&M. 

• Michigan Stale— Illinois, lllini COUld do 
no wrong against Minnesota, while 
Spartans were soundly spanked by Pur- 
due. However, homecoming is over. 
MICHIGAN STATE. 

• North Carolina Stale -> Duke. Surprising 
Wolfpack has suffered only a tie with 
Miami while Blue. Devils are unblem- 
ished. State is bowl-banned and Duke 
is bowl-bound. DUKE. 

• Syracuse — Penn State. Nittany Lions 
have now lost twice while the Big Or- 
ange-even without Jim Brown— has 
only an opening-game tie against its 
record. Still stubborn. PENN STATE. 

• Notre Dame— Pittsburgh. Panthers, despite 
looses to Oklahoma and Army, still one 
of best teams in the East. Irish have im- 
proved each outing and with extra week 
off should be ready. NOTRE DAME. 

• Texa* — Bice. Possibly the two most 
improved teams in SWC. Both are eying 
title after opening conference wins. .Mso, 
both Owls and Longhorns are in con- 
tention for title should Aggies falter. 
Going with the home team. TEXAS. 

• Virginie — Army. Cavaliers have come 
along better than expected. Could be 
off week for Cadets who have been high 
for Notre Dame and Pitt. But on or off, 
Army has one of the most devastating 
ground games in the country. ARMY. 

• Wisconxin — Ohio State. Badgers are no 
pets this year, but feeling is that Buck- 
eyes have too much manpower for 
them, even at Madison. In a tough 
one. OHIO STATE. 

• Michigan — Minnasoia. Wolverines were 
scared by Northwe.stern surge while 
Golden Gophers couldn’t get going 
against lllini. Can Gophers come back? 
It says here, yes. MINNESOT.\. 

• Oregon — CaKlornia. Golden Bears are 
better than their record shows but 
Ducks with three conference wins are 
winging toward Rose Bowl. OREGON. 

ALSO: 

Mississippi Slate over Alabama 
Loutsiana Slalo over Florida 
Dartmouth over Harvard 
Iowa Stata over Kansas State 
Kentucky over Georgia 
Tennessae over Maryland 
Missouri over Nebraska 
Iowa over Northwestern 
Ohiahoma over Colorado 
Na»y over Pennsylvania 
Princaion over Comell 
Washington Stata over USC 
UCLA over Stanford 
Ceergia Tech over Tulane 
Vale over Colgate 

Last week's hunches: 

15 right, 9 wrong, 1 tie 
Record to date: 7M3-6 


PRO 

PARADE 


John VnilQH, shunned by ihe Pittsburgh SteeUrs, is 
the mover in the surprising strength of BaHimore. The 
rifle-armed kid from the steel country is the most ef- 
fective passer in the \FL through the first four games 


Much of the surpri.<sing early foot shown by 
the Baltimore Colts may be attributed to 
a cool, lanky youngster from the Pitts- 
burgh steel country. There are, of course, 
contributing factors: a mas-sive and mobile 
defen-sive line which puts terrifying pres- 
.sure on opposing ouarterback.s; a pair of 
rookie pass defenders who have performed 
much better than any rookie .should, and a 
rookie linebacker who aids and abets them 
as if he had been around the league for 
years. But, finally, the Colts win on the 
same prime mover which operates all pro- 
fessional football teams — a great passer 
and ball handier at T quarterback. 

For Baltimore, it is John Unitas, a tall, 
leather-tough youngster of 24 who was dis- 
carded by the Pittsburgh Steelers in 19.^5 
without a real opportunity to prove him- 
self. The other day, sitting relaxed in the 
small apartment he rents in Baltimore, 
pleasantly bedeviled by Jan (2 ' i and John 
Jr. (15 months), Unita.s was still puxxled by 
the short shrift he got from the Steelers. 
“1 pa.s.sed for three or four touchdowms in 
scrimmage and I got away on a couple of 
30-yard runs, but they never let me play in 
exhibitions,” he said. He i.s standard size 
for a pro quarterback 6 feet 1 and 19.5 
pounds- and he wears his hair in a bristly 
blond crew cut. He smiles oa-sily and often, 
and he took the chivying of his children 
with an easy, affectionate good nature. “I 
played seniipro ball the rest of 1955,” he 
remembered, rescuing a sugar bowl from 
John Jr. “Then the Browns were intere.sted 
in me, but Dun Kellett, general manager 
of the Colls, called and offered me a con- 
tract and I took it.” Jan slipped on a throw 
rug and fell with a thump. Unitas picked 
her up and held her against his shoulder. 

"The Colt offense wasn't hard for me 
to pick up,” he said. "My college coach 
at Louisville teaches the same system as 
Weeb Eubanks. 1 just had to gel used to 


making quicker handoffs because the pro 
backs are faster. Then coach has worked 
with me to teach me to throw a softer pass 
— hang the ball up there for the receiver, 
you know. This year, too, I have more con- 
fidence in myself and the team and I think 
they respect me, too. That helps." 

Unitas ha.s, in four games, thrown for 



UNITAS rocks his arm for one of the 
passes which have riddled pro defenses. 


12 touchdowns and completed well over 
50% of his pas.se.s, a phenomenal perform- 
ance. He seems likely to continue a.s one 
of the best quarterbacks in the league, too. 

On this particular afternoon, he put Jan 
down gently and pulled on an old Univer- 
sity of Loui-sville sweater. "Gue.K.s I’ll go 
look at .some movie.s,” he said. "You can 
learn a lot from game movies.” 

— Ttx Malle 


X-RAY FOR LAST WEEK’S GAMES 



Yds. 

Yds. 

Pass 


Yds. 

Yds. 

Pass 


Pts. Rush 

Pass. 

Comp. 


Pts. Rush 

Pass. 

Comp. 

Gianls 

35 128 

712 

14 21 

Steelers 

0 54 

118 

14 28 

Eagles 

17 186 

84 

6-10 

Browns 

7 103 

182 

13-25 

Lions 

31 ua 

191 

12 34 

Colts 

27 117 

205 

16-21 

49ers 

24 78 

168 

13-26 

Packers 

14 194 

104 

10-20 

Cardinals 

44 256 

182 

8-16 

Redskins 

14 169 

168 

11-22 

Bears 

34 218 

223 

11 19 

Rams 

26 79 

142 

12-18 



LEAGUE 

STANDINGS 




EASTERN DIVISION 


WESTERN OrVIStON 



Won 

.ost Tied 

Pet. 


Won 

.ost Tied 

PcL 

Cleveland . . . 

.... 3 

1 0 

.750 

Baltimore 

.. 3 

1 0 

.750 

New York . 

3 

1 0 

.750 

Detroit 

.. 3 

1 0 

.750 

Pittsburgh 

.. 2 

2 0 

.500 

San Francisco ... 

.. 3 

1 0 

.750 

Chicago Cards. . 

.... 2 

2 0 

.500 

Los Angeles . . 

.. 1 

3 0 

.250 

Washington . 

... 1 

3 0 

.250 

Green Bay . . 

. 1 

3 0 

.250 

Philadelphia. . . 

.... 1 

3 0 

.250 

Chicago Bears . . 

1 

3 0 

.250 
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EASY CABE SPOBTSHIBTS BY TBUVAL ! High speed in their excitement . . . 
handsomely tailored ... as confidently in good taste as these Gentlemen of the 
Road! Wash-and-drip'dry cottons ... little or no ironing. .. easy-handling as a 
sports car. Left: strong ombre with contrasting overplaid. Next: colorful stripe 
on gray background. Then: fine solid Chambray in Ivy styling. Right: Scotch 
plaid with woven satin windovsrpane. Choose your colors! Each 3.95. At fine 
stores or write Truval Shirt Company. Empire State Bldg.. New York, N. Y. 


(Airf* • iport$hirlt • po;amat * 

Truval 




FROM THE FLYWAYS 


S — «n<?ir K r.n'n K frtri(-up T Itmprralurt 

SF -ipnllp flight KK fnir flight fJK giMul flight 
KV rrerUrnt flight tiOW -good tlufk uenthtr S<' 
tta>r,H flotn lor BW - - Mir«bir.r i, r»I/>rr - 

piMir gonnittg K(t /air gHririing (i(; - gurut gunning 
K<i tfrellfnl gunning OH -uultiiok poor OH out- 
look fair OO outlook gtnxi 0\il outlook rtm gooJ 
SO -tfruoH oprnf i»r uprnr.l 

HASSAt'HI'SETTS; SO Ort. "Jb un<i OO With a 
little weather. Plum Islanil Refuise last week 
re|)«Pteii 11.500 ducks in re.«idenee, 10. .'>00 of 
them Itlark.x. Over 1,000 Honkera also arrived, 
and fliehta are increasing. Cape Cod Bay black 
with Cool and Bur.r.ards Hay southeast to 
Woods Hole and the islands are sprinkled with 
Sheldrake. 

wiafox.sis: OVC K(J for Honkers around Hori* 
con Marsh National Wildlife Refuge as SO 
tlcl. 1.5. 1.5 day.H later than la.st year, when SW 
gunners in state*manage'l blinds nninaged to 
kill only one goose- Last week on a foggy, rainy 
day which kept geese flying low, I'll wildfowlers 
in til managed blinds downed 4!*7 honkers. .\ll 
sportsmen enthusiastic about delayed gims*- 
iipening. which allowed the S-l.OflO-bird flock at 
Hiiricon time to set up housekeeping in refuge 
and entahlish flight pattern.^ to their feeding 
an-as in nearby corn tielda. Only Ptl for duck.s, 
as northern fl'ight.s have not yet started but 
(il)W forecast and Ofi. La-sl week, however, 
many gunners and one in particular found to 1 h* 
un.schooled in duckoiogy. State biologists dis* 
covered happy hunter near Horicon .Marsh with 


one mallani. one hell <li%’er (protected' and one 
wood duck iproterted'- Hen wood duck shown 
to 7.5 other gunners, only five of whom could 
identify it despite intensive state hunter- 
education program. 

SEIIKSSKA: Oft as early flights of Snow nnci 
Whiie^^ronted Oeese arrived last week in Sanil 
Hills area. Kfl an<i OVti for ducks in Rain 
Water Kasin and along North Platte River. flG 
tor Teal and I’iniails along Blue River, where 
there are also a few snows, (id for pintails in 
Gavins Point area in northeast state and Mal- 
lards beginning lo <iot reservoir. 

Note; First Whooping f'rane.s to be sighted in 
Nebraska this year seen last week on North 
Platte River la-twcen Lisco and Oshkosh. Two 
young were identified in the group. Fine for 
shooting a whooper in Nebraska now SlflO, 
making ii more e.xpen.sive than driving uniler 
the influence. 

WASHisiiToN: SO Oct. 13 and 1>est in memory 
with OV<(. MHltards espi'cially thick an<l GO 
now in spite of llW. Skagit Flats in western 
.state, reservoirs and wasteways in Columbia 
River Hasjn and pothole shooting in north- 
eastern state advertise fJfi. (ioose OK, but 
Stratford Lake in (’olumbia River Basin and 
on breaks of Coluinbia in Benton County offer 
<1<> for l,A-sKer Canadas. Most hunters happy ex- 
cept for two who recently staged a sneak on 
some ducks 20 minutes before legal shooting 
lime. I'ndisrouraged when they found another 
man waiting, they yelled, “There Isn't a warden 
in miles." and fired four times. Other man wils 
warden. Their bag: two coot and a stiff fine 


FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


so oprnt SC -*ftjiion rlo»« C — rltar water 

I) ii.ilrr itirly, roilg N .i alrr notoial height SH 
tlighllg High II -high VH rety high M miter muil. 
dg I. Inu H rining WT50 i:olrrS<f° H<i fithing 
gioul r\<i -tithing Tfry guoil HH fluhing fair HI’ 
finhing poor OfJ gotul OV(J Dwlluot; ury 

gm,-l (tr -outlook fair OH oulUu.k p,u,r 

TROgTi AKKANSA.S: KVG for rainbows lu 5 
pounils on White and North Fork rivers below 
Bull Shoals and Norfork dams, where cold wa- 
ter -sf>ewing from bottom of clams has created 
ideal trout habitat. Water is fast, however, and 
hait. Usually worm.s or plastic worms, must be 
fishecl deep, .\ long weighted leader is suggc’st- 
ed. bill some determined anglers scoring with 
artificials. OVG. 

BLACK BASS: MISSlSSlHfl: KfC in ox bow 
lakes along .Mississippi River, •■specially Kagle 
Lake. Last week Tom Cameron of Jackson vis- 
ited bis camp on Lagle Luke and returned with 
limit of bas.s and »<iuirr«’ls. He used a white 
Bu.shwhacker for bass. Curn-nt productive 
method, however, is to troll as fa,«t a.s pos-sjlile 
with spoon jilugs from a scow-bowed shell driv- 
en by 7'.,. bp outboard, .\gent explains you 
can't mis.s if you keep exp<Timenting until you 
have the lure of the right sixe. color and action 
and troll it at the right speed and depth. 

PACIFIC SALMON: OlitUtOS: OVG with most 
streaiiis N and fresh salmon runs congregating 
in lower bays. KVG now in Siletz, Alsea and 
Nestucca rivers fi>r both cohos and Chinooks. 
Small herring with Herring-Magic plug the lure 
in vogue, although fluorescent red Hot-Shots 
anri Flatfish are close seconds. 


IDAHO: OVfi KVG as alllime record run of 
Chinooks estahlishetl at .McNary, Bonneville 
and I./ewiston dams along Columbia River. In 
Irlaho count more than double Hi'ifi. with more 
ilian 10.00(1 Chinooks already transported 
iintund Brownlee Dam umier construction in 
Hell's Canyon. .Vnglers still disturbed about 
"damned dams" but news encouraging. 

BLUE MARLIN: iitWAii: Marlin count from 
Kona last week was 6. totaling 1122 pounds. 
Largest was a 2.'*‘'-pound warrior taken by 
Clyde K. SjHST of Pittsburgh in .50 minutes; 
K<; <)<;. 

STEELHEAD: khitisii roUMHIA; Kinest 
sea.son in some years now shaping up on Thomp- 
son River. Water N and C and early-run fish 
are both big, over 12 pound.s. and strong, 
laisl week Jack Horner of San Francisco re- 
ported excellent results i>n flies, but majority 
of anglers leaning to spinning tackle and lures; 
Kl (; <)\ <; on Thompson. 

I'Al.lPoitNiA: .511 steelheaii str<‘ams H ami M 
except Klamath. Trinity and Sacramento 
rivers, which are H hut fairly C and Kfi on 
bait. Spy advises that Los Mulinos area on 
Sacramento offers best chance for immediate 
action and OG. 

wistxi.s.sis; FP on Brule River, although past 
week produced some of biggest migrants to 
•late. Jack Blonilell of SujK-rior, Wis. collared 
a 3-|>oun(ier. and Morris Johnson of St. Paul 
deflated two. one t> and one tt pounds, OK. 
with 5VT In and Brule N and C. 

STRIPED BASS: \KW JKK.SKY: 0(; KG a.s fall 
run of big .stripers is gaining momentum in 
.Sandy Hook area- laist week produced a 2K- 
an<i 36-pounder for ambitious Troller .Andy 
•Alhano of Roselle Park, and surf ca.sting 05'G 
through November. 


Aristocrat 
of watch bands . . . 



KOMFir 



Ocsigfwd for Ihosc who enjoy the 
finest, Komfit is ultra-thin, li^ht and 
flexible. Fits any wrist. S7.95 to 
SI8.9S. incl. Fed. tax. In all 14 Kt. 
gold. $145. At better jewelers. 

rwiMt. lac . iraafM*. H J 


CARRINGTON’S 



A BIEND ^0-4 Proof 


Regsri, Alien A C«>/ tid.. Sole Imporferi 
a Wait Prsftofl St., Saltimare 1, Marylan4 
mr lOc Icoin or ilampj) for pn> 
CARRINGTON'S RecM>nolix>d Povr»> «nerov«d 

F,„t Inaial MIddl. tnirtol Q loU Initial Q 

Noma 
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IN V. 2IMMKRMAV 



THE HOCKEY 
REBELLION 

The players have sued their National Hockey League bosses for 
$3 viilHoyi. Here Dan Parker, the hard-hitting sports editor of the 
'New York Mlrrorf explains the contrnrennj that led to the suit 
and cites other reasons why the owners are skating on thin ice 


by DAN PARKER 

, /^N l)rli)ln*r 8 tliP National Hockey 
League began its 41st annual pur- 
suit of the puck and the buck, ami»l 
rumblings of discontent from the play- 
ers which warned of thin ice ahead for 
the autocrats to whom they are inden- 
ture<l. The rumblings were generate<l 
by the players’ discovery that the club 
owners had negotiated an expanded 
program of televised games for the 
new season. Although hockey players 
have long been known as the roughest 
of athletas on the ice and the most 
flocile irt the hand.s of their 'masters, 
the TV decision prompted them to or- 
ganize. A Players Association was' 
formed, primarily to demand that a 
share of the TV proceed.s be diverted 
to their pension plan. 

La.st sea.son the four U.S. clubs, the 
New York Rangers, the Boston Bruins, 
the Chicago Black Hawks and the De- 


troit Red Wings— which with Mon- 
treal and Toronto now comprise the 
NHL— participated in a 10-game tele- 
vision package deal with CBS-TV, fea- 
turing Saturday afternoon gamp.s. Tin- 
results were so satisfactory that this 
season the program was stepped up to 
21 games, beginning Saturday. Novem- 
ber 2 and continuing every Saturday 
afternoon through the season. The club 
owners proposed to retain ail TV re- 
ceipts for their home games— with the 
players getting nothing. 

The ensuing player protest produced 
only evasive action. The ’NHL Board 
of Governors tabled a request by the 
Players As.sociation that a date be set 
to discuss the pension plan and the dis- 
position of monies received from tele- 
vision. The Montreal and Toronto 
clubs, pointed out that they operate 
under Canadian law and therefore 


cannot concede to the NffL the right 
to deal on their behalf with the Play- 
ers As.sociat ion. This allowed the Board 
of Governors to declare that it would 
be impo.ssible to negotiate. 

In commenting on this maneuver, 
Ted Lindsay of the Black Hawks, pres- 
irlent of the as-sociation, said: "The 
players were aware that the owners 
might pursue such flelaying tactics,” 
and Vice-President Doug Harvey of Les 
Canadiens adde<i: "We were prepared 
for this— and we have other steps." 

-The owners apparently were not 
alarmed by this implied threat, nor did 
they seem impres.sed by the fact that 
their suddenly rambunctious hirelings 
had retained J, -Norman Lewis, counsel 
for the major league baseball players 
in their outstandingly successful fight 
to have World Series and .Ml-Star 
ru/iO'xurd 


HOCKEY 

continued 

game TV revenue earmarked for pen- 
sion funds. 

But on October 10 Lewis put a crack 
in the fast-thinning ice. On behalf of 
the Players Association he filed a $3 
million civil suit in Federal Court in 
New York against the owners and the 
officers of the NHL. 'I'he suit, filed un- 
der the antitrust laws, charged both 
owners and officers with dictatorship 
and monopolistic methods. 

There is a good deal of evidence to 
support both charges. The internation- 
al character of the NHL, and the fact 
that practically all hockey players are 
Canadian citizens, probably saved the 
league from being dealt with by Con- 
gress on monopoly grounds during its 
investigations of baseball, pro football 
and other sports this year. Certainly it 
is wide open to the charge of being a 
monopoly in its United States phase, 
since the New York, Chicago and De- 
troit clubs are owned by the Norris 
family, long dominant in the .sport. 

Professional ice hockey’s .survival 
under the policies of greedy promoters 
who care little about the players and 
even less about the fans demon.strates 
that great paradox that even when this 
splendid and e.xciting game is awfully 
bad, it’s still pretty good. The young 
men who do battle on the ice love their 
bruising trade so pa.ssionately that 
many of them played for nothing, or 
next to nothing, before the major league 
ballplayers showed them the error of 
their ways. Noting these emotional 
reactions, the unemotional promoters 
of the sport have overlooked tew op- 
portunities for taking advantage of 
both players and spectators. 

The National Hockey League in\'ad- 
ed the United States during the middle 
19208 after .struggling along ii.s a .sniall 
regional circuit in Canada for seven .sea- 
sons. The U.S. response to the fast- 
paced, virile .sport wa-s so imnie<liate 
and ardent that profes-sional hockey 
wa.s proclaimed to have come of age. 
It might have, too, had not tho.se en- 
trusted with its destiny been so eager 
to sacrifice almost anything for the box 
office. Emboldened by the enthusiasm 
of their patrons, and influen<-ed always 
by selfish interest, the club owners 
have managed to shrink the 10-club 
circuit of 1926 to a six-team league. 
The game itself has been altered al- 
most beyond recognition. 

The National League’s system of de- 
ciding the championship is typical of 
how the magnates squeeze the last loose 
nickel out of their clientele. First there 


is a 70-game season, an exhausting 
schedule that cannot fail to hurt the 
quality of the game. The 19.57-58 sea- 
son extends from October 8 to March 
23, and the only object, aside from 
the financial one, is to eliminate two of 
the six teams from the playoffs for the 
Stanley Cup which follows. In these, 
the first- and third- and the second- 
and fourth-place clubs play each oilier 
in be.st four-out-af-seven rounds, after 
which the two winners fight it out for 
the Stanley Cup in another fnur-out- 
of-seven .serie.s. This brings the hockey 
season up to mid-April, but there’s no 
guarantee that, taking full advantage 
of a bullish market, the league won’t 
continue to extend the season at both 
ends until eventually they will meet in 
midsummer. 

Lest this sound farfetched, it should 
be explained that the National League 
in 31 years has expanded its schedule 
from 24 to 70 games per club, adding 
about three months to the sea.son. The 
expan.sion has been by fairly easy stages 
in inverse ratio to the contraction of 
the league from a 10- to a six-club cir- 
cuit. The jump from 24 to 44 games 
was made in 1926. Five years later a 
48-game schedule was drawn up. In 
1942 two more games were added. With 
the second world war out of the way, 
the owners voted for 60 games in 1946 
and, finding this profitable, jumped to 
70 games in 1949. 

Club owners defend the playoff sys- 
tem by arguing that it gives teams 
that didn’t fare well during the season 
a chance to redeem themselves. Of 
course, what it does to the team that 
proves it.self be.st over 70 games and 
then flunks out in the final exams is a 
word that’s never spoken at meetings 
of the NHL Board of Governors, 

Another disability that is hard for 
the owners to justify is the high inci- 
dence of tic games. These are an end 
product of the heavily padded sched- 
ule. Three games a week, which each 
club averages, tax the endurance of 
even the most durable players. The 
curtailment of railroad travel during 
the war gave the National League a 
valid excuse for doing away with tie- 
breaking overtime periods, but with 
the pxcu.se gone there has been no move 
to restore them. As long as teams can 
pick up a point in the standing for 
every deadlock, with nobo<ly getting 
hurt except the fans, there’ll be more 
and more of them. 

Oldtime hockey fans charge that the 
NHL has damaged the sport most by 
constant meddling with the rules to 
step up scoring as box-oflice bait. Orig- 
inally, in hockey, the player had to be 


onside to receive a pass. The man with 
the puck could pass it in a forward di- 
rection, but unle.ss the receiver wa.s be- 
hind the rubber before it was advanced, 
the pass wasn’t allowed. The next phase 
in the game’s evolution or degenera- 
tion (according to one’s viewpoint) 
came when the rink was divided into 
three zones with forward pa.ssing per- 
mitted in the center or neutral zone. 
That wasn’t enough, however. A sea- 
son later the forward pass within each 
zone was legalized. Just in case that 
wouldn’t boost the goal output to spec- 
ifications, the owners also adopted a 
rule requiring goalies to reduce the 
width of their shin pads to 10 inches. 
In 1934 the penalty shot was intro- 
duced and, under an amendment four 



PLAYERS' LAWYER. J. Norman Lewis, pre- 
viously won TV fight with baseball owners. 


years later, it was made more spectac- 
ular for the fans by permitting the 
shotmaker to carry the puck right up to 
the mouth of the goal if he so desired. 

Under a rule adopted in 1943, the 
playing surface was bisected by a red 
line drawn across the middle, with for- 
ward passing permitted for each team 
in its own half of the rink. This was the 
move that took all the remaining skill 
out of the game, in the opinion of such 
former stars as the late Lionel Conacher 
and Aurel Jnliat, one of the old Mon- 
treal Canadiens’ famed Flying French- 
men. The sea.son this rule went into ef- 
fect the Detroit Red Wings, while 
blanking the New York Rangers, set 
two scoring records that are likely to 
last as long as hockey itself: 15 consecu- 
tive goals by one club and eight in one 
period. 

The effect of three decades of rule 
changing plus ever-heavier schedules 
has been to produce players who often 
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catapult the puck aimlessly instead of 
advancing it by clever stick-handling 
— and who "hum out” almost before 
they get started. 

Some r>0.00(l |)layprs are registered 
with the Canadian Amateur Hockey 
Association. Out of this number there 
should be a steady supply of new ma- 
terial for the NHL. But playing .SO 
games or more per season, many of 
lliem on the road, is such a strain that 
by the time they should be ready for 
big league hockey, many of the young- 
sters are all through. 

As a matter of fact, nowadays the 
professionals are too often amateurish 
and tlie amateurs are almost always 
pros. 'I'lie Canadian Amateur Hockey 
A.ssocialion <Iefines an amateur as 


"anyone who is not a professional.” 
Actually, the line of demarcation he- 
tween amateurs and professionals in 
hockey disappeared into Canada's thin 
air so long ago nobody can remember 
when. National League teams for many 
years sponsored farm clubs in the East- 
ern Amateur Hockey League in which 
every player drew a salary paid by the 
spon.sors. Under hockey’s version of 
amateurism, an amateur can play three 
games per season with a professional 
club without prejudice to his simon- 
pure status, whicli means that he can 
draw a pro’s pay three days per season 
but must be content with an amateur’s 
salary for the rest of the year. Often it 
turns out that he is more pleased with it. 

'I’he classic example is Jean Beliveau, 
who was such a gate attraction with the 
Quebec Aces in the Quebec Senior 
Hockey League that he was able to 
make more money as an anialeur than 
most of the big league pros were draw- 


ing. Beliveau's is the exceptional case, 
however. 'I'lie average amateur is a 
pawn in the hands of the puissant 
NHL. thanks to a device known as the 
negotiation list. This is an arrangement 
by which the big league owners voted 
themselves the power to stake claims 
to any promi.sing amateurs who caught 
their fancy. Under this cozy little 
scheme any male over 18 who stiows 
talent at pursuing the puck with a 
forked elm stick becomes the exclusive 
property, for contractual negotiation 
purpose.s, of tlie first club that files no- 
tice of its intention.^ with ilie league 
headquarters. Thereafter, lie is unable 
to talk terms with any club but the 
one that confiscated his inherent right 
to dicker in the open market. True, he 


won't ha%'c to accept the club's propo- 
sitions, but if he doesn't he won’t play 
professional hockey —or much amateur 
hockey, either— for the .self-appointed 
masters of all North American hockey 
players' destinies respect each other's 
"rights.” 

Up to now nothing much ever has 
come of mo\es directed against the 
NHL. ()cca.sionally, however, the fans 
will reliel against inferior teams. In 
New York, (‘arly in the 53 season, 
they booed C aptain Allan Stanley off 
the (larden ice and stayed away from 
hockey games in such numbers that 
the top gallery was closed off briefly 
for hockey or the poor imitation there- 
of on display by the Rangers, .\fter 
being frozen out of the playoffs for 
five consecutive seasons, the New 
York club finally got back in the 
swing in the 1955-56 campaign when 
fiery Phil Watson took over as coach 
and whipped the lackadaisical Blue 


Shirts into a third-place finish that had 
the top-gallery back in business again. 
Last season Watson's club, a bit mul- 
ish at times un<ier his hard driving, 
dropped a peg. But each season his 
Rangers have made the playoffs. 

The weak sister of the NHL is James 
D. Norris’ Black Hawks club. Having 
wound up in last place for seven out 
of tlu* last eight seasons, the Hawks 
last s<>usoii hit an understandable low 
of 1-10,000 paid admissions for home 
games. The year before, Norris bail 
warned Chicago that the 1955 56 sea- 
.son would be his last as sponsor of 
the club if the fans didn't give it more 
support. But last fall, Owner Norris 
changed his line. Instead of tossing 
hockey to the wolves, he announced 
that it was his first love and .said if the 
Supreme Court ruled that his Inter- 
national Boxing Club wh.s a monopoly, 
he would concentrate on building the 
Black Hawks into a team worthy of 
the Norris escutcheon. 

In any case, it isn’t likely that Nor- 
ris would surrender his Black Hawks 
franchise, and with it control of the 
balance of power in the NHL, even if 
he and his partner .-\rlhur Wirtz have 
I as they claim) dropped a half million 
into their B.H. of C.— which could 
mean either Black Hawks of ('hicago 
or Black Hole of Calcutta, .'\nyway, 
the Detroit Red Wing.s, the blue rib- 
bon club of the Norris family, makes 
up the Hawks' deficit both in money 
and prestige. The Wings have won the 
NHL chamiiionship in eight of the last 
nine seasons and the Stanley Cup in 
four of these. 

There are no financial problems in 
Canada, where hockey comes close to 
being a religion. If the Montreal Fo- 
rum's sealing capacity of 13,531 were 
increased by 10,000, every game would 
still be a sellout. It has been impos- 
sible to buy a reserved seat at the 
P'orum box office for a decade. All of 
them are suh.scrihed and paid for 
months in advance of the opening of 
each season. Preniium.s of from $100 
to $500 are offered for occa-sional pairs 
of season tickets which fall into the 
hands of brokers. The humbler F'rench- 
Canadian fan.s who can’t afford season 
tickets gobble up the rush seats like 
pea soup, habitant style, but thou- 
sands of them are shut out. 

Attendance figures are given out by 
the NHL office in Montreal. For some 
unexplained reason, those supplied by 
Madison Square Garden in New York 
for its own arena don't tally with the 
official figures. For instance, the Gar- 
den’s version of 1956 57 attendance 

text conlitnicd on page 67 



OWNERS' KINGPIN in Nationiil Hockey League is millionaire James D. Norris 
shown here wilh General John Reed Kilpatrick who runs New York Rangers for him. 
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SPECTACLE 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY JERRY COOKE 


A WALK INTO 
AUTUMN 


Wan Whitman, in bronze, lealks the woods 
of autumn, a symbol to all true hikers 


W hp:n October’s bright blue weather comes along, the 
woods of eastern North America stage a mass color dis- 
play unecjualed anywhere else in the world. Million.s take 
to the highways for a necessarily fleeting glimpse of this 
phenomenon of nature. It is a thrilling sight when viewed 
as a panorama, but still greater reward.s come to those who 
forsake their cars for a time and go for a walk in the woo«ls. 
This old American pastime is best typified by Jo David- 
son's statue of Walt Whitman near the Trailside Museum 
at Bear Mountain, N.Y. flat in hand, the bronze figure of 
the poet strides along beneath the trees, his eyes on the path 
ahead. The path, incidentally, is the Appalachian 'frail, 
which hikers can follow from Maine to Georgia. Those who 
have not forgotten how to u.se their feel would do well 
to emulate Whitman. They will find that the fall forests, 
when seen from the inside, pre.sent new patterns in color 
and form at every step. An old stump wears a crown of 
emerald moss; the Virginia creeper hangs in ca.scades of 
scarlet: autumn leaves against the sky take on more deli- 
cate tints; leaf patterns on the forest floor become magic 
carpets, and even the scorned poison ivy assumes a bril- 
liant beauty. At this time of the year the weather usually 
cooperates with bright sunshine to temper the crisp air. 
When conditions are just right, it provides one of the most 
exhilarating experiences in nature. Reports from several 
sections in the northeast indicate the display is better than 
usual this fall. On the following pages the color camera fol- 
lows the old custom and takes a walk in the autumn woods. 
It is a custom that should be revived in the automobile age. 
It is good for the soul, it tones up the body and it’s all free. 

—John O’Reilly 



YoHRff sugar maples shed their foliage 
to carpet a woodland path. Such sights 

can be seen only from inside the wootls 
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^^oss-rorrrcf/ itlnmjw and sluiictt 
proride hrilUanl <jrccii contnist 
to the Icofj/ pattern on the rjrnund 


L( 'irw of ichite oak, red and sugar 
maples float on forest ruin pools 
os though altnrhed to a mirror 





]Vlr//0M' mtiilighl hriiigf out the rich 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


AUTUMN ACROSS THE LAND • PENNSYLVANIA GIVES MUGGSY 
TAYLOR THE GREEN LIGHT • BATTLE OF WALDEN • NEJI 
WINS AGAIN • THE ROARING ROAD IN YOUR LIVING ROOM 


TIME OF HOPE 
—AND WHEEZING 

aUTUMM, splendid autumn, was 
^ here again— in 1957 it was a sea- 
son of falling leaves and rising temper- 
atures. Though doctors punctured the 
bared arms of thousands and Macy’s 
filled du serum prescriptions (a pack- 
age good for five shots: $3.98) over 
the counter, Asian influenza— or some- 
thing disconcertingly like it— settled 
in the bones, bellies and bronchial ap- 
paratus of innumerable citizens and 
made them hate themselves and the 
bright and lovely world. Professional 
football teams seemed curiously proof 
against the bugs, but high school 
games were canceled last week from 
Butte, Mont, to Port Chester, N.Y., the 
available manpower of college teams 
fluctuated wildly from day to day fal- 
though perhaps not quite as wildly as 
their coaches implied) and distracted 
bettors sought the latest intelligence 
from campus infirmaries. 

The halt and the wheezing were, 
however, in a minority and most of 
them recovered soon; millions of Amer- 
icans were able to draw in a feeling of 
hope and well-being with October’s 
bracing air. In the North and West, 
woodland color (see SPECTACLE) as- 
tounded the eye, and tree worshipers 
on double-laned Highway 41 outside 
Milwaukee caused a truly monumen- 
tal traffic jam. There was still trout 
fishing in New Hampshire and the 
Rockies, still sailing on both coasts, 
still golf everywhere. Ducks were fly- 
ing south and 200,000 hunters took to 
blinds in California alone one rainy 
day last week. It snowed the same day 
in Utah’s Wasatch Mountains and a 
dedicated vanguard of Salt Lake City 
skiers hurried to the heights. Wiscon- 
sin hunters hobbled cardboard deer 
through the brush on wires and blazed 
away at them to sharpen their reflexes 
for November’s venison; in Omaha a 


man named Robin Hood, proprietor of 
a tvindow-washing service, swore to get 
a deer this year with bow and arrow. 

To the young on college campuses, 
in high schools and prep schools, au- 
tumn (much more than .lanuary 1) 
meant the beginning of a new year, of 
new attitudes, new fads, new enthusi- 
asms. Northeastern college males refer 
to girls this fall as “heaps.” The grow- 
ing campus tendency toward viewing 
football players with a sardonic eye 
has spread to— of all placra— Texas 
(where 541,000 fans have already paid 
to see college football games this year). 
At SMU, athletes are known simply 
as the “animals” and the athletic dor- 
mitory is called the “zoo.” The first 
recorded panty raid of the season took 
place at the University of South Car- 
olina, but it was half-hearted; the 
old rite seemed on the wane although 
there was still student exuberance — 
the Theta Chis at the University of 
Nebraska stripped one of their fresh- 
men, tied him in a sack and hung the 


sack on the doorknob of the Tri Delt 
hou.se. The “Ivy league” buckle— on 
caps, on shoes, on pants (which is 
scratching up varnished school desks 
something terrible) is being worn from 
coast to coast; and even at Arizona 
State, Levis, traditional western cam- 
pus garb, were being supplanted by 
nonpleated slacks. 

Meanwhile, in Baltimore, just before 
6:05 o’clock one morning last week, 
hundreds of curious citizens climbed 
up on their roofs, breathed deeply of 
the fresh air and partook of an abso- 
lutely new fall sport: Sputnik spotting. 
That evening a Baltimore disc jockey 
announced his favorite 1957 fall song: 
Shine on, Harvest Moons. 

DESPERATION AT WALDEN 

W ALDEN POND IS doubtless one of 
the loveliest, a.s well as the .small- 
est (64 acres), of the world’s famous 
bodies of water. The trees which border 
eontinued 


CURRENT WEEK AND WHAT’S AHEAD 

• No Jinx in the Program 

Although Dufly Daugherty’s Michigan State football team Io.st to Purdue last week, 
Duffy did not lose a bit of hU fine Irish wit. Dismissing the notion of a Purdue 
jinx, Duffy said .sourly: "Jinx didn't make one block or tackle. I guess our real 
trouble is that we can’t stand prosperity.” 

• The Bug and the Bettor 

A.sian flu, which has stricken football players throughout the country, has al-so af- 
flicliHi football gamblers. One Chicago handicapper estimates that business is off 
40% to 50% from last year due to canceled games, flighty point spreads which 
fluctuate hourly with reports of flu-riddled teams. 

• Sammy’s Practice Round 

Sammy Snead, playing Tokyo’s Kasumigaseki Country Club course— site of this 
week’s Canada Cup matches — for the first lime, -shot a six-under-par 66, three strokes 
below the competitive record. Keened one astonished Japanese pro: “I'll never play 
golf again.” 

• Progress Report: America's Cup 

The New York Yacht Club ha.s tentatively scheduled a series of races beginning in 
May for the 12-meter .sloops vying to repre-sent the U.S. in the America’s Cup Race, 
September 20. Of the four probable contenders, three are still models in the testing 
tanks; the fourth, Vim, is in the yard for the winter. 
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VINDICATION FOR MUGGSY 


I N Philadelphia, the City of Brother- 
ly I.ovp, there’s this Muggsy Taylor. 
Now Mugg.sy’s not the First Citizen of 
Philailelphia, but neither is he the first 
citizen Philadelphians would like to 
ride out of town on a rail. 

Mugg.sy is not really a complex char- 
acter. but he is a man with si<le.s. One 
is the less gainly side he himself re- 
vealed from the witne.ss chair in 19r)0 
when the Kefauver crime committee 
was playing an engagement in Phila- 
delphia. He was a friend of. Muggsy 
.said, or otherwise acquainted with, 
such underworld character.s as Frankie 
Carbo, boxing’s most sinister behind- 
the-scenes figure, Al iScarface) Ca- 
pone, Charlie Lucky) Luciano, Frank 
Costello, Charley Fischelti, Rncco 
FLschetti, Jake (Greasy Thumbj Guzik, 
Meyer (Slats) Lansky, Little Augie 
Pisano, Mickey Cohen, Longy Zwill- 
man and Murray iTlie Cameli Hum- 
phreys. To n bich may beaddod llarry 
(Nig Ro.sen) Stromberg, recently in- 
dicted in New York as head of a multi- 
million-dollar narcotics ring. 

Hut then there is the blindingly vir- 
tuous side that was revealed for the 
first time recently when Philadelphia 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth, DLstrict 
Attorney Victor Blanc, City Council 
Prcsitlcnt James H. J. Tate, Miinici()al 
Court Judge Kmanuel W. Beloff, Com- 
missioner Bert Bell of the National 
Football League, and Frank Weiner, 
former chairman of the Penn.sylvania 
State .\thletic Commission, stepped to 
another chair in an inquiry into Mug- 
gsy's general worth and allowed with 
right hands raised as how' Herman Tay- 
lor iMuggsy’s square moniker i i.s one 
of the most valuable and trustwortliy, 
though as yet unsculptured, citizens of 
the historic Pennsylvania metropolis. 

The occasion for the revelation 
arose when doubt had been cast on 
Muggsy's es.sential fitness to hold a 
license to promote prizefights in the 
Stale of Pennsylvania, and it came in 
the nick of time, for a former light 
manager and a once up-and-coming 
middleweight fighter gave testimony 
before the Pennsylvania boxing com- 
mission that Muggsy was anything 
but the righteous promoter he was 
being cracked up to be. The fight man- 
ager was Donald E, Rettman, •)7, a 
former Trenton. N.J. department store 
personnel director. The fighter, George 
John.son, 27, once had belonged to 


Rettman. though not for long. P'or. 
they te.stifipd, .Mugg.sy had .snatvhed 
Johnson from Rettman and became 
his manager-in-fact though, as a pro- 
moter. it was illegal for him to manage 
fighters. He operated, they said, be- 
hind a front in the person of Archie 
Pirolli, Muggsy’s press agent, who be- 
came John.son’s manager of record. 
Rettman was testifying, he .said, eveti 
though he and his family had been 
threatened by New Jersey tough guys 
acting in Muggsy ’.s behalf. 

The threat liad worked once, when 
the commission was ft)rced to abandon 
an action against Muggsy because 
Rettman did not appear to testify and 
could not be subpoenaed out of New 
Jersey. Muggsy just let his promoter’s 
license lapse on December 31, 19.5.5 
and waited until last April, a more 
propitious time, he felt, to apjily for 
a new one. But in the meantime Reti- 
man and Johnson had como to Sfohts 
Ii.i.f.STKATEi) with their story, and 
Shorts Illcstuated had properly re- 
ferred them and their evidence to the 
Pennsylvania commission. 

Muggsy's lawyer — a I’hiladelphia 
lawyer, natch — was Morton Witkin, 
alternately badgering and gracious, 
and always loquacious. In the end it 
turned out that Witkin could have aat 
serenely silent, like a TV drama law- 
yer, and said nothing more than "No 
questions, your honor,’’ throughout 
the proceedings. For it developed that 
the commission had to grant the 
license anyhow, or believed it did, be- 
cause the evidence against .Muggxy, 
who denied everything, referred to 
events before August 31. 19.').‘). which 
is when the new Pennsylvania Athletic 
Code came into being. Under a recent 
decision of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Dauphin County, the comniis.sion 
cannot punish a licensee, or refu.se a 
license to an applicant, because of acts 
committed before the code became 
law. So the commission felt "impelled’’ 
to grant Muggsy his license. 

What this means, apparently, is 
that brotherly love also will be ex- 
tended even to Frankie Carbo, onetime 
gun slinger for Murder, Inc., if Frankie 
should apply for a lioense in Pennsyl- 
vania and’no one could prove that he 
had done wrung since 19.5."). But the 
chances are Frankie doesn’t want a 
license. His old frienil Muggsy has one, 
and brotherly love to spare. 


it are as bright, this autumn, as they 
were in the fall of 1845. when Henry 
David Thoreau. having moved two 
miles from Concord. Mass., was pre- 
paring for hi.s first winter there in a 
10- by 15-foot hut, and mulling the 
philosophical thought which was to 
make his name and that of B alden 
imperishable. Not all the trees remain, 
liowever — a stretch of eastern shore 
has been bulldozed to baldness, ulTord- 
ing, from mid-pond, a clear view of 
"Walden Breezes,” a trailer camp, and 
nearby hot dog stands. B'alden, as a 
re.sult, is now a battleground. 

The acrimony stems from the fact 
that the pond has not only been a sort 
of shrine for generations, but has al- 
ways been used, locally, for swimming. 
When three Concord families (the 
Emersons, the Forbe.ses and the Hcy- 
woods) deeded the land around the 
lake to the commonwealth as a public 
reservation in 1922, and later when 
simple bathhouses and swimming piers 
were built, there were no objections. 
But last summer, after the Middle.sex 
County commissioners agree<l (at the 
re<juesT of the Red Cross, which runs 
(he beach) to make imftrovements, 
and wangled $5f).0U(l from the legisla- 
ture for that purpose, the tumult and 
the shouting rose. 

Members of the Thoreau Society 
(not only in Concord, but in Ixtndon, 
New York ami other faraway cllie.s) 



were horrified at news of bulldozers 
and talk of a paved road to the water’s 
edge. 'I'hey were more incensed at 
plans for a concrete bathhouse ("Just 
like the Maginot Line’’). When they 
heard that one of the commissioners 
suggested cleaning up "that old pile of 
rocks’’— a cairn al the site of Thoreau’s 
hut on which the devoted have rev- 
erently placed stone.s since 1872— their 
indignation grew unbearable. 

The Thoreau Society hurried into 
court and got a temporary injunction 
halting the work. 'I'he Board of Com- 
missioners seemed astounded and with 
some reason, since some of the very 
people who had asked for improve- 
ments were now protesting. "I think 
it’s a great pond and I like to go out 
and walk through the woods myself," 
said Commissioner Thomas Bonaven- 
ture Brennan last week. ".\11 we ever 
tried to do was help the Red Cross. 
I think these people just don’t want 
anyone el.se to enjoy the pond." So, 
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pending final action in the courts, the 
matter stood. It was difficult to guess 
what Thoreau might have thought of 
it all. but it was hard to feel that he 
would have been surprised. “The mass 
of men,” he wrote, “lead lives of quiet 
desperation.” 

JUMPER OF THE YEAR 

XTKW York’s Belmont I’ark belongs 
to the Arcaros, the .\tkinsons and 
the Hat racers for 95 days of the racing 
year l)ut in October, liefore the horses 
are vanned off to Jamaica, the United 
Hunts Association moves in and puts 
a steeplechase cap on the whole show. 

For two days last week Tyrolean hats 
with saucy feathers burst forth like 
chrysanthemums. The Turf and Field 
Club, haunted by emptiness most of 
the season, became muddied with mink. 
The hunt set arrived in tweedy clumps 
and occupied the land of the runner. 

Salutations spilled over the lawns, 
clipped and questioning. “Hello there, 
George. How goes it? Haven’t seen 
you since the Garden. Or was it Mont- 
clair? We must get together one of 
these days.” But all the conversations 
eventually got around to Neji, who for 
two years has been the darling of the 
jump set wherever it gathers, in Mid- 
dleburg or Malvern or Oxmoor. This 
time Neji was trying to win his second 
Temple Gwathmey — two and a half 
miles and IH jumps— under the highest 
burden, 17J pounds, ever imposed in 
the ;14 runnings of the race. 

Neji ambled delicately in the walk- 
ing ring, his rich chestnut color rico- 
cheting sunlight. As he walked past his 
owner, Mrs. Ogden Phipps, word.s of 
praise came in murmurs: “Don’t ever 
remember him being in better shape.” 
On Neji’s back was a si.K-foot Iri.sh boy 
named F’al Smithwiek, who had boosted 
his weight from 140 to 145 pounds so 
that a.s much of Neji’s 173 pounds a.s 
possible would be “live” weight and 
not dead. A rubber band circled around 
the left sleeve of Smithwiek, holding 
fast a stick of Beech-Nut gum. 

When the 12 horse.s got onto the 
course Smithwiek unwrapped the gum 
ami popped it into his mouth. The 
other horse.s wiggled through two false 
.start.s, but Neji stood stoically still. 

The tape sprung, and Neji started 
slowly. At the eighth fence he was si.xth 
but starting to .strike. By the 10th he 
was third, moving like a roll of drums. 
He went by his stablemate, the 1956 
Gwathmey winner Ancestor, and as he 
rode to his last fence the decision was 
not in doubt. He sprang away by seven 
lengths, breaking his own track record 


by almost three seconds. When he came 
back to the winner's circle the people 
were comparing him to Battleship, the 
only .American horse ever to win Eng- 
land’s Grand National. 

By the time .Jamaica opened the 
ne.xt afternoon the hunt set had left. 
The flat racers took over again, and the 
seasonal argument was taken up again: 
who should be Horsie of the Year — 
Round Table or Gallant Man? Few 
words were spoken of Neji. But maybe 
he is. 


WHISH-WHOOSH 

A nybody who wants one can now 
>■ buy a long-playing phonograph 
record which will give him, in meticu- 
lous high fidelity, 40 minutes of the as- 
sorted noises made by sports car en- 
gines. Sporls ('nrx in li i-Fi is the prod- 
uct of Riverside Records, a small but 
lively organization whose president, 
pro<lucer, engineer, .sales manager and 
art director are all young men in their 
30s and all sports car owners. The 
company started out recording music, 
plays and verse, and does so still. But 
at the 1956 Grand Prix of Endurance at 
Sebring. President Gill Grauer taped 
the sounds of voices and engines as he 
heard them along the circuit and in 
the pits. 

“Just to see what wouUl happen,” 
.say.s Grauer, “we put some of it on a 
record and called it Fnundst of Sehrintj. 
It sold like mad.” 

So now there is also /'if S/op (made 
at the Nassau Trophy Races in Decem- 
ber I956i and Sports (\trs in Hi-Fi 



(made at Watkins Glen . The latter 
album ha.s a program note for each 
car: notice the enlvc snnje on the FBX: 
u'hish-ii'honsh, irhish-irhongh. 

The market for all this sound and 
fury is a.s precisely limited as the mar- 
ket for surgical instruments. Hi-fi pur- 
ists buy the records because the deep 
roar of the engines Is ideal for showing 
off their equipment, and sports car 
owners buy them liecause, as Grauer 
explains it, “They are a well-heeled lot 
and they all like to own every scrap of 
material that concerns their sport.” 

Encouraged by the salability of pure 
noise, Riverside Records decided to try 
plain talk as well and so issued a series 
of almost sloppily relaxed conversa- 
tions with top racing drivers. Each 
man is allotted an entire LP record on 


which to speak his thoughts about 
himself and his profession. The Mar- 
quis <le Portago, musing about death 
on the race course, said, “Every driver 
believes it can never happen to him. I 
know it won’t happen to me.” lA few 
months after he made the recording. 
Portago was killed in the Mille Miglia 
in Italy. i 

Carroll Shelby, speaking with affec- 
tion of the old striped overalls he likes 
to wear in competition, .says, "They’ve 
been in something over 100 races now 
and won about 88 of them.” Stirling 
Mr)s.s admits that for touring, he would 
settle for “a Lincoln or a Caddy with 
air conditioning and reclining seats 
and a radio.” 

Only the sports car fans seem to care 
for the talking records. The hi-fi l)Ug 
sticks to the engine sounds. He likes 
to start his turntalile, close liis eyes 
and hear a wide-open Maserati come 
screaming up from the turn, plunge 
through his living room, and fadeaway 
down the stretch. 

A ROCK FOR ROCKY 
AND THE REF 

rpHK MOST BORING fight of the year 

was inflicted on a Madison Sejuare 
Garden crowd and a network of U.S. 
living rooms Friday night when Rocky 
Ca.Htellani alternately clutched and 
backpedaled for 10 rounds in an effort 
to escape the fists of Rory Calhoun. 
No. 5 middleweight contender in the 
National Boxing Association rankings. 
If rankings mean anything in match- 
making. there was no good rea.son for 
the fight, presented by the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club iJames D. Norris, 
president), since Castellani is so rank 
as to be unranked and unlikely to be 
ranked. 

Referee Harry Kessler made a noisy 
effort to persuade Rocky to fight, but 
got nowhere. “Come on. Rocky,” he 
pleaded, loud enough for ringsiders to 
hear, “let’s make a fight of it.” Castel- 
lani ignored him. 

He might not have ignored him, 
though, if Referee Ke.ssler had wieUleil 
a power that pre-TV' referees have e.v 
ercised. He could have threatened to 
stop the bout and award it to Calhoun 
and he could have carried out the 
threat if Castellani persisted in his 
preposterous retreat. 

But Kessler did nothing of the sort, 
of course, though some of the specta- 
tors were walking out on the silly af- 
fair. This is the TV’ era of boxing, with 
the IBC in command, and that’s the 
way it’s going to be until a competitive 
situation is established in boxing. 
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‘HOTOCKAI'll liY 


WHEN THRONES TOPPLE 


HViffi Queen Elizabeth (above) and Prince Philip KOtc their 
lirsl American foolball t/ante Saturday, it is doubtful that 
they realized Afaryland's 21-7 rictory over .V<>r//i Carolina 
was one in a aeries of upsets ti hich rocked the thrones of the 
foolball mighty, from the staid Ivy League through the 
hraivliny .Midtcesl and on out to the schizoid Pacific Coast 
Conference. The Queen tvatched the game ivitlt queenly dig- 
nity and, by the end of the game, had asked enough ques- 
tions to pick up roughly the same knoirledge of ftHitball as a 


one-garne-a-year alumnus' uife. Cniversity itf Maryland 
President Hull Elkins, who instructed her on the fine points, 
f<tund only one of her questions very diflicult lo ansuer: 
“ Where do your players come from?" Said he, ”.1// orer.” 

Hy late Saturday night /lo coach in the ctuinlry ha<l felt 
impelled to blow his brains out {see tarloon). but more than 
a few must hare considered the idea sermusly. That teas 
fiotably the case of Micitigan Stale's Duffy Daugherty, who 

Contiunrd 
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FOOTBALL’S FIFTH WEEK eonliuued 

utorti'fl the dny irith the rare dixlinelion of haring hin leant 
rated orer flklahitnia nalittnallg, then iralched that rating 
pluinntet as a l‘iir<liie leant jolletl his Spartans into III fiini- 
bles, reent ered lire of them and eonrerted tiro of Ihe reror- 
eries into totichdoirns for a 20-13 upset. Such, loo. iras Ihv 
case irilh .Minnesitta's Murray Warmath as Illinois, leased 
into fury during the ireek by Coaeh Hay Eliot's shti/lling 
of hrsl-tearn personnel to Ihe second for "pitor play.” took 
out its pique on Ihe fourth-ranked tiophers 34-13. Hut Ihe 
Ilairkeyes of Coach Forest Erasherski. the loira iconoclast, 
folloired form as they blocked out a 21-7 victory orer Wiscon- 
sin: another formful team teas Indiana, lehose coach. Hob 
Hicks, told neirsmen at a Friday practice, "(ienllemen. 
you’re htokiny at Ihe irorld's tallest midgets," .Salurilay Ihe 
midgets lost, .’>6-0, to Ohio Slate. In Ihe HV*/. Teacher Hed 
Sanders gave a postgraduate to I'lipil Tommy Frothro 

(fl former assistant') as f’CL.i toppled Oregon State 2€-7, 


KING FOR A DAY was Illinoi.s Halfback Bob 

Mitchell whose strong runninK was one* of the big fac- 
tors in the upset the Illini handed Minnesota Satunlay. 
Gaping holes like the one below jjave Mitchell running room, 
and the senior back time and again split the Gopher defense 
with slithering, slippery runs. Here he dances through a 
huge gap in the ifinnesota fine to .score the thinf Iffinois 
touchdown, with not u tackier in sight who Ls standing up. 





REGICIDE rpsulted from plays likp ihese 
as Purdue unceremoniously dethroned (ootball's 
top-ranked MichiKiin State 20-lH. Fullback Bob 
Jaurus (36) went up and over a knot of Spartan 
tacklers to score from the one-yard line in the sec- 
ond period. The Purdue victory could be traced 
largely to the Boilermaker line play, which not 
only banged the Spartans into 10 costly fumbles, 
but stopped Michigan State’s running with only 11.5 
yards, rushed Spartan Quarterback Jim Ninowski 
so hard he lost 36 yards attempting to pass, and 
squelched three Spartan attempts to run on fourth 
down. It also paved the way for the Purdue hacks. 


USURPER: Oregon State, kingof the Pa- 
cific Coast, found its position usurped by underdog 
UCI>A Saturday, had to wail unSft the fourth quar- 
ter before Jim Stinnette (37) finally climbed over 
this slack of humanity for the first OSC touch- 
down. But UCLA, playing safe, unspectacular foot- 
ball and wailing for the Beavers to make the mis- 
takes, scored early and reasonably often to upset 
the defending Pacific Coast champions 26-7. On*- 
gon State Coach Tom Prothro, who once was as- 
si.stani to UCLA’s Red Sanders, had no difficulty 
in explaining the thundering upset succinctly: 
“They blocked better, they ran better, they pas.sed 
belter. They were .superior in every department.” 



FOOTBALL’S FIFTH WEEK 


THIS GRAVEL ROAD ,h. way to victory for 

Iowa'< Hawkeyes as they pounded out a methodical 21-7 triumph 
"ver previously undefeated Wisconsin. Behind the tremendous 
blocking which churHClerized the Iowa attack all afternoon, Bill 
Gnivel 1 14 1 , stubby Iowa halfback, heads for daylight . The street- 
sweeping aheati of Gravel is being carried on by Fullback John 
Nocera idd), GuanI Bob Citmmings i.'iOi and Halfback Hill 


Happel, moving in to block Wisconsin's fullback, Bob Zeniun 
;:U I. The low'ii defense contained Wisconsin’s spei'<ly halfbacks 
Danny Lewis and Sid Willitim^ admirably all afternoon as the 
ends turned swwps back into the middli*, where Tackle.s Alex Kar- 
ras and Dick Klein could ambush them. Gravel gained only four 
yards on the excursion above, but later he returned an inter- 
cepied pi>'- 44 yards for a touchdown as Iowa remained unbeaten. 
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THE EYES have it here as 

Marvin Lasaier of Texas ('hrisiian 
i2:T eyes a hole in the Texas A&M 
line an<i Ken Beck 72i of AitM 
pokes his finger into the eye of would- 
be l)locker Jinitny Shofner 
B<-ck’s unusual defeii'ive tactic was 
effective- enough for him to shake his 
blocker long enough to make the 
tackle on Lasalor after a three-yard 
gain. Lea<ling the play is Texas 
Christian P'ullltack Budfly Dike itjk); 
the young man Ix-ing forcibly erased 
from the picture at top is A&M‘s 
fullback Dick Gay dOi, the victim 
of some neat team play by Dick 
Finney "lO- and Delzon Elenburg 
Texas A&M struggle<l to a 7-0 
victory against a TCU team which 
ntoved the hall all afternoon but 
could not score. Saiil A&M Coach 
Bear Bryant, “We wont at 'em head 
on and they ro.se up to meet us. 
You coukl hear the licks out there." 



HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD was 

Utah Coach Jack Curtice, who, by example, made (he forward 
pHS' popular in the Skyline Conference isoo next payeK Here Den- 
ver’s Steve Meuris hauls in a long pass from Al Yanowich for a 
40-yard gain which extricated Denver from a deep hole in the 
thin! period. Trailing .Meuris futilely is Stuart Vaughan, Utah 
halfback. Denver went on to upset the favored Utes 12-7, relying 


on a bristling line to keep Utah’s aerial offense off balance all aft- 
ernoon. Icy-coiri weather kept the crowd down and may also have 
had something to do with the inaccuracy of the Utah passing at- 
tack. Adding insult to injury, Denver’s first touchdown came on 
the hiH'ls of a pass interception. Danny Loos picked off a I>-e 
Grosscup to.ss, and Denver scored quickly on a pass of its own. 
Curtice may come to regret his aiivoeacy of the aerial game. 



PREVIEW 



J ACK Curtice is a natural man. 

He spends a lot of time dinkin’ 
around and he rails people “kokomos” 
for no particular reason. Dinkin’ around 
includes every human activity from 
coaching football to playing golf to 
talking at banquets, and Curtice is 
very adept at dinkin’ around. He is a 
warm, pleasant kokomo who coaches 
football at the University of Utah and 
who knows more people in Salt Lake 
City then Brigham Young ever did. 
He has a wide-happj' face with a wide- 
happy smile, and his small blue eyes 
twinkle like small blue match flames 
behind horn-rim glasses. He has a wide, 
sturdy build which reHecls his days as 
a quarterback at Transylvania College, 
and, unless you have extraordinarily 
powerful hands or a large measure of 
fortituile, you are likely to regret shak- 
ing hands with him since it is roughly 
the equivalent of shaking hands with a 
bear trap. The crushing salute does 
not reflect any sadistic tendency in 
Jack Curtice: it is just that he likes 
almost everyone very much and takes 
this way to show- it. 

Curtice is a happy, free-wheeling, 
albeit very capable, football coach. He 
likes his football players even more 
than he likes other people, and he treats 
them with a mixture of .stern admoni- 
tion, fatherly kindness and small-boy 
humor. He identifies himself with 
them almost completely, and he suf- 
fers as much with the problems of a 
fourth-string.guard as with those of his 
first-string quarterback. 

Early this season a massive young- 
ster named Tony Polychronis, who is a 
sophomore guard, retired to the privacy 
of ^ small, spreading bush on the edge 
of the Utah practice field, where he lay 


CACTUS JACK 
AND HIS KOKOMOS 


Utah’s Coach Curtice, ivith a wild and wonderful offense, has 
revolutionized football in the air-minded Skyline Conference 

by TEX MAULE 


down in lonesome 19-year-old sorrow 
and cried. Curtice, who misses nothing 
in practice and certainly is attuned to 
the mental and physical well-being of 
240-pound guard.s, saw the boy and 
walked over to him. 

Trouble for a hokomo 

"Hey, kokomo,” he said softly. 
"What’s troublin’ you?” 

Polychronis heaved his chunky body 
around and peered tearfully up through 
the leaves at the coach. 

“I’m tired out and my legs have 
quit on me and I’m letting the team 
down, sir,” he blubbered. 

Curtice crawled under the hush. 

"I’m tired too, kokomo,” he said. 
"My legs quit a long time ago, and I 
guess I’ve let the team down a dozen 
times. Move over, I'm gonna cry too." 

Pretty soon Curtice and Polychronis 
crawled out from under the bush and 
started (linkin’ around on the practice 
field again. Now Polychronis’ legs are in 
such good condition he can do a front 
flip, which is a rare and unusual ac- 
complishment for a 240-pound guard 
and even, occasionally, a useful one. 

Curtice has been at the University of 
Utah since 19.50, when he quit as head 
coach at Texas Western after two suc- 
ce.ssive Sun Bowls. 

"I figured there wasn’t much left 
for me to accomplish there,” he said. 
"I liked this country and I liked Ike 
Armstrong, who was the athletic di- 
rector here when I was hired. When he 
called me the first time, 1 told him I 
didn’t think I wanted the job. Then I 
got to thinkin’ about it and I decided 
it was a pretty good challenge and I 
called him the next day and .said I 
would take it.” 


Curtice* installed the wide-open, 
hell-for-leather offense which has been 
his trademark since he started coach- 
ing 27 years ago in Kentucky. 

"We operate on the theory of al- 
ways threatening a pass with the pos- 
sibility of a run,” he said the other 
day on the Utah practice field. “Most 
split-T teams threaten to run wdih 
the possibility of a pa-ss. Football that 
way’s not much fun.” 

He walked back out to his players. 
They were running through one of the 
intricate pass patterns Curtice likes, 
and Curtice stopped them. 

"A bandy-legged ol’ feller like you 
never should let anyone get to him,” 
he said to a linebacker. “You got arms 
hang down to your knees. When you 
go in there go in craxh!” 

He turned to a halfback. 

“And you, when you get through the 
hole. Don’t run out there like a 
mule in a 20-acre pasture. Look for 
friends.” 

Curtice considers his players gentle- 
men. He insists that they wear a coat 
and tie w'hen the team travels and that 
they always address him as sir. "Our 
motto is ‘Be conspicuous by being in- 
conspicuous,’ ” Curtice, who is fond of 
mottoes, says. 

Two small boys in little league foot- 
ball uniforms watched Curtice from 
the sidelines. "He don’t like nothin’.” 
one of them observed sagely. "He liked 
us. He saw us play and said so.” the 
other replied. "Aw, I didn’t see him 
out there," said the first. 

Curtice walked back tft the sidelines 
and did an exaggerated doubletake 
when he saw the youngsters. 

"All right, gentlemen.” he said very 
sternly. "There is no reason why you 
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OUARTERBACK LEE GROSSCUP IS BOMBARDIER IN UTAH'S EFFECTIVE AERIAL ASSAULT 


SKYLINE’S MEN OF THE AIR 

The C HTlirp jniirk cm Ihp SkyliiiP <’im.ffTP«pp i*hi»rn in /diit 
of Ihr iiitt!on'» lofi Jo poKKirx, four of Ihi- 15 hrxt rirvivfrx 

NATIONAL 

PASSERS RANKING 


can't report on lime like every one 
else. Take 20 laps apiece.” 

The boy.s scrambled to their feet. 

"But . . said the smaller of the two. 

"Now!” said Curtice, and the little 
one bejcan to trot around the field. The 
older boy said. "We're little leaguers, 
sir.” 

Curtice grinned and whistled at the 
youngster trotting away. 

"I’m sorry, gentlemen,” he said. ‘‘I 
felt sure you were on my team.” 

The youngsters trudged away thank- 
fuWy, and Curtice Tetuined to watch- 
ing his practice. 

"I’m ofTense-minded,” he said with 
relish. "Now this team ha.s good speed 
and agility. We can go wide and we 
cun pass. We hit for long scores. We’re 
not a ball-controlled team, but we can 
play ball control when we want to. 
And we can do it passing, not hitting 
for four yards in a cloud of dust like the 
spHt-T teams. We can do it on quick 
passes— sidelines and hooks. We got a 
fine passer in Lee Grosscup, and Stuart 
\’aughan. he’s a great receiver. He’s got 
tremendous haiuls and a great knack of 
getting loose. .\nd he’s got (juickncss 
an<l balance." 

This was the last practice Curtice 
called before his game with Brigham 
Young. He gave the team the next day 
— Friday— ofT. Thursday night he took 
his family to dinner at the sumptuous 
Fort Douglas Club and to a play at 
the university theater afterward. He 
enjoyed tlie play thoroughly tWiliusa 
for Ihf Prtmriilion, with Basil Rath- 
bone). 

Curtice, however, is far from indi- 
gent. In addition to his substantial 
salary as head coach at Utah, he makes 
some 200 speeches a year at banquets, 
luncheon clubs. <juarterl)ack clubs and 
coaching clinics. He is an engaging, 
biiarious speaker. 

'T've never written a speech in my 
life,” he .said the other day. "I just 
talk from my heart. an<l 1 gut a big 
mouth, loo. I just sort of dink around 
up there." 

recent Curtice week went some- 
thing like this: Monday noon, a talk 
at the Salt Lake City ciuarterhack 
club; Tuesday evening, ditto . a 
banquet for the I’niversity ol »v is- 
con.sin in Madison: Wednesday, hack 
to Salt Lake City for a weekly half- 
hour television show (’urtice ojMTaies; 
Thursday. Las Vegas. New .Mexico, 
for another bancjuet .speech: Friday 
noon, a speech for a little league 
group in Philadelphia. 

At the Salt Lake quarterback clui) 
luncheons. Curtice is very frank. In 
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Lee Grosscup. I’tah 5 

Larry Zowada. Wyoming Id 

Carroll .Johnston. BYT 15 
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CACTUS JACK 

couliiriinl 



coat pleat. ..widor, deeper armpits. . .exclu>ive 
back trouser pleat ... expended, lengthened seat. ..and non* 
one piece crotch. Available in your choice of patterns 
and solid colors. Sizes A to E. From about $4.00 to $6.95. 



"jOHN RAITT, CO-STARRING IN THE PAJAMA GAME, A WARNER BROS. PRODUCTION 


his finst spffch h<* lolrl tht* mfmitfrs, 
“Win or Insc, I’ll ht* happy to meet 
with you evfry Monday. You can ask 
the que.stions, and if 1 don’t know the 
answers I'll make some up." 

He has been true to his pledjie, both 
to ajipear and to make uj) the atiswers 
if he didn't know tlieni. Two yeans ago, 
his Utes lost two jtames they shouUl 
have won. then won (»ne th«-y should 
have lost. 

“How come?" someone asked Jack 
at the Monday session. 

"Well, gentlemen.” rurtice Itetjan 
in the Kentucky <lrawl wliich gets 
broader on oc<-asiotis like these, "that 
coach t>ver in Colorado is a murrierl 
man with a family. His team wasn't 
doing good and we saved his job for 
him. .\nd the feller over in Wyoming 
is a marrierl man, an«l he was on a spot 
following Bowden Wyatt in there. \\’e 
saved that man’.s job, too." 

Curtice stopped and jieered deiight- 
edl\ at the audience. What aliout la.st 
wtH.*k, someone askeil. Ctah ha<l just 
beaten Colorado .Al^M after the Ags 
clincheft the Skyline championship. 

Save Pappy'e job 

“Well, sir,” Curtice answered. “I 
sairl to my ln)ys: ‘You saved a man’s 
job two w»*eks ago and you saved 
another man’s job last Wi*ek. Now go 
on out tliere and save one more man. 
This time save old i’api)y Jack.’ " 

Saturda.v morning before l'tah'.s 
game with Brigham Young, Curtice 
wa.s relaxed as few coaclies are so close 
to game time. He went out to watch 
his youngest son Jimmy (juarterback 
a little league football team. The 
youngster completed two long passes, 
blocked well and came up like a de- 
termined, angry mouse to tackle on 
defense. Later in the day, talking to 
Jimmy, Curtice a.sked him about some 
of his (tuarterback calls. 

“Well, sir,” said Jimmy, who is a 
chunky smaller e<liticm of his father, 
“one time, some guy stuck his thumb 
in my eye and 1 couldn’t see so good. I 
didn't want to go out so I went on. I 
ralle<l a play l)ut I couldn’t see and I 
[landed llie liall to the wrong guy and 
lie run .‘10 yard.s and I still couldn't 
see ton gooc], I handed olf to tlie wrong 
guy again and we scored.” 

“Shows the value of coacliing,” saiil 
Curtice gravely. 

By game time Saturday night, Cur- 
tice wa.s a little quieter, but still re- 
laxetl. He is a very knowiedgealile coach 
and easily one of the most competent 
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architects of football offense in the 
nation. His team was well prepared 
and Curtice seemed confident. Utah 
.scored (juickly on a tackle-eligible pass 
— a bit of legerdemain which allowed 
a 2‘i5-pound tackle named Kvert .Jone.s 
to catch a pa.ss for the first touchdown 
of his life. Curtice, who is a tremen- 
dous showman on the sidelines, was 
quiet this night. His team was winning 
easily and he did not. as he has in the 
past, swoon dramatically over any of 
the officials’ decisions or throw his big 
hat on the ground and jump on it or 
hurl himself on the ground. He watched 
Brigham Young unlimber a pa.ssing 
attack of its own and sent in an end to 
replace a .sophomore who had been lax 
in pas.s coverage. In the seven years he 
has been at Utah, Curtice has changed 
the face of football in the Skyline Con- 
ference. Xow all the teams play wide- 
open, pass-conscious football, and Cur- 
tice often is confronted with his own 
plays run at him by opposing coaches. 
Curtice enjoys the wholehearted re- 
spect of the coaching fraternity: he is 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the American Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation, a member of the NCAA Rules 
Committee and, this year, head coach 
of the West team in the annua! East- 
West Shrine game. 

.\fler the Brigham Young game, 
Curtice circulated among the sweating, 
boisterous youngsters in the dres-sing 
room. “Where's Slick .Jones?” he hol- 
lered, looking for the tackle who had 
scored the first touchdown. Jones, a 
ponderous, beefy youngster, pushed 
through the players. ‘‘How’s about 
making me an enii. sir?” he asked. 
“Kokomo, you may be a halfback next 
week,” Curtice said. 

Later, in the lobby of the Hotel 
Utah, he accepted congratulations 
from dozens of well-wishers. Tlien, for 
the first time, his habitual good humor 
gave way for a moment. 

A fan, hand outstretched, walked 
up to him. ‘‘I wouldn’t have shaken 
hands with you last week [Utah lost),” 
he said, “but after tonight I will.” 

Curtice looked frosty. 

‘‘Mister,” he said coldly, "I don’t 
know what you do or how well you do 
it, so I'm not so sure I want to shake 
hamls with you.” He walked away. 

Ttie Skyline title could be decided 
wlien Utah plays Wyoming, although 
both, po.ssibly looking ahead too far, 
were upset Saturday. Utah lost -T to 
Denver: Wyoming was tied by Brig- 
ham Young 0 0. Wyoming, on thepas-s- 
ing of Larry Zowada, has the kind 
of go-for-broke olfense Curtice uses. 
Blame it on Cactus Jack Curtice, end 





BUOK] PRESENTS: 


A 5'/« Pound Electric 
Hand Saw that cuts 
Metal, Wood, Plastic 



The D-23 Electric Hand Saw brings you entirely new fca- 
ture.s in fast, versatile cutting for home workshop or profes- 
sional jobs. Tests prove the D-23 from IST^- to 50% faster 
than competitive saws, whether cutting in wood, metal or 
plastic. And it's made by DISSTON, a famous 050 

name in saws for more than 100 years. Only ^<7 0 

■■ORBITE" Action gives the DISSTON D-2.t Electric Hand 
Saw its fast, clean cut and reduces blade wear. The blade has 
an orbital motion (3.800 strokes per minute). It cuts on the 
up-stroke, moves away from the material on the down-stroke. 
The result is less fraying of edges, truer cuts on circles, scrolls, 
straight lines or bevels. Extra, easy-to-change blades and dc- 
lachahle electric cord come with the saw. 


II. K.I'ortkr C:o>ir\xv.Ixc. 

Monry DISSTOfNi DIV/ISIOM 


FREE BOOKLET 

Malt this coupon today for 
an illustrated liooklot out- 
lining many more conven- 
ient and exclusive features 
of the tUSSTON D-23. In- 
structions tell you how you 
can get the most out of your 
electric hand saw. W 


II. K. 1*<»RTKH < iNt'. 


610 Tacony, Philadelphia .35. Pa. 

Please send me ihc FREE boukicl about the new 
UlSSTON D-23 Electric Hand Saw. 


Street Aililre\.i 
City. 
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(g) Flying bridge controls. 

^ 12-foot spruce gin pole with lOO-watt floodlight 
^ on top. 


INSIDE ‘LAZY BONES III’ 


^ Crew's quarters with two 6-foot 7-inch foam rub- 
^ ber bunks; head under seat. 

^ Owner's air-condilioned stateroom, with two 
^ right-angled 6-foot 6-inch bunks. 9 large drawers, 
dressing table, head and shower. 

( 3 ) Two Chrysler 225-hp V-8 engines, giving top for- 
ward speed of 24 knots, maximum RPM 4,200. 

0 120-gallon fresh water tank. 

^ Three gas tanks, total capacity 315 gal- 
^ Ions, allow cruising range of 15 hours. 


0 Twin 21-by-24 propellers and twin 
rudders give top maneuverability. 

0 Extreme V bottom with deep forefoot and 
weight concentrated aft make boat stable 
and seaworthy. 

0 Transom door 36 by 20 inches, offset to pre- 
^ vent tangle with chair while boating fish. 

0 Gaff racks; rod holders in coaming, rod stor- 
^ age m deck house; live bait well under deck. 

0 Removable fighting chair with rod holders in 
^ quick-freeing, jam-proof gimbals; adjustable 
footrest, removable back. 

0 Cockpa 100 square feet; electrically refrig- 
erated bait box under coaming. 

0 Cockpit controls for use while fighting or boat- 
ing a fish. 

0 Lounge with plastic-covered foam cush- 
^ ions; air conditioning unit under seat. 

(m) Television set. 

0 Radio direction finder. 



AN ANGLER’S 

NEW ANGLE 


A boat builder mmed Rybovich and a sportsman named 
by THOMAS H. LINEAWEAVER Peters studied every angling angle and brought forth a 

harmony of hull, power and tower named ‘Lazy Bones IIP 


IIXVaTRATtON BY ALLEK BEECHEL 



T O MOST YACHTSMEN the extraordinarily complex craft 
pictured on those pages may suggest a hybrid between 
a hne cruiser and a sea-going Erector set. In a way, she is 
just that. For it is doubtful if any 40-foot boat has ever 
gone to sea draped with more poles, wheels and gadgets 
than W. Harry Peters’ Lazy Bones III. But on Lazy Bones 
111 every line and gadget has a purpose, every pole and 
protrusion was painstakingly designed and machined to 
get one final result— a boat that would be perfect for spot- 
ting, baiting, fighting, and boating salt-water game fish 
anywhere and in any weather. Although Lazy Bones 111 
was launched only three years ago, she has already proved 
herself as close to perfection as any fishing boat in the world 
today. Among the many giant trophies which have been 
hauled through her unique transom door are a 401-pound 
swordfish, a 604-pound blue marlin, and a 727-pound blue- 
fin tuna. A 6a6-pound mako shark has been hoisted up her 
gin pole, and from her side dozens of exhausted white mar- 
lin, sailfish and lesser game fish have been released to fignt 
again. Already, Lazy Bones 111 has won both the Bimini 
Big Game Fishing Club Tuna Tournament and twice the 
Montauk Yacht Club Decathlon, the latter a demanding, 
summer-long competition for all types of game fish and all 
classifications of tackle. 

Unique as she is, however, Ixizy Bones III was no build- 
er’s brain storm. She is the end product of the knowledge 
and ideas gathered over forty years of marine design by 
John Rybovich & Sons, West Palm Beach, Florida, special- 
ists in building outstanding sport fi.shing hoat.s for out- 
standing sport fishermen. Yet 44-year-old Johnny Rybo- 
vich, head of the company his father founded and a fine 
angler himself, readily admits that the keel of Lazy Bones 
111 might never have been laid if W. Harry Peters of Hack- 
ensack, New Jersey, her owner, were not the kind of a man 
who knew what he wanted and persisted until he got it. 

conlinued 


(g) 36-foot braced aluminum outriggers for skip- 
^ ping baits well out of wake. 

(i|) Aluminum tower with platform 24 feet above 


water has full set of controls; affords excellent @ 
visibility for spotting fish. 

@ 14-loot spruce mast with spotter's seal. 


A compact but unusually efficient galley on star- 
board side (see insert): wall oven with a two- 
burnei gas stove; ll-cubic-fool icebox with 100- 
pound-capacity freezer above. 
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ANGLER’S NEW ANGLE 

conlinucd 

In his 50s, Peters is a hard-muscled, 
squarely built man with a prodigious 
share of deep-water determination. His 
face is weathered, his hands are broad 
and strong. After seeing him, it is no 
surprise to learn that two summers ago 
he fought a giant tuna for nine liours 
and was still battling when the fish 
finally broke off. 

Even in his dry land headquarters 
at W. H. Peters, Inc. of Hackensack, 
distributors for Cadillac and Pontiac 
in Bergen County, Peters is surrounded 
by symbols of his attachment to salt 
water. The hood of his Cadillac con- 
vertible sparkles with a chrome-plated 
miniature blue marlin. Silver-mount- 
ed marlin bills and paintings of the 11 
boats he owned before Lazy Bones III 
line his office walls. An enormous blue 
marlin tail hangs over his desk. A sail- 
fish bill serves as letter opener, and un- 
der the table is a cardboard carton of 
leader wire slated to join the $11,000 
aggregation of angling tackle already 
aboard Lazy Boyies. 

In short, everything about Peters 


suggests the deep water man, and yet 
until 1945 he had never wet a line in salt 
water. Before that he wa.s dedicated to 
the delicate art of fly-fi.shing for trout 
on N'ew York’s Beaverkill. Then one 
day he joined a tuna fishing expedi- 
tion out of Beach Haven, X.J. “I never 
went back to fresh water,” Peters said. 
“Hiked the big fish— I still do. I like the 
way they bounce you around in the 
fighting chair. Yes, the swordfish is the 
hardest fish to bait and hook, but the 
seven I’ve caught have alt come up 
dead. Take blue marlin— they’ll fight 
you right up to the transom.” 

But if Harry Peters had found hap- 
piness chasing big game fish, he was un- 
happy with the boats he did the chas- 
ing in. In his first boat, which he 
bought in 1945, he hooked a tuna off 
Watch Hill, Rhode Island, and the 
fighting chair fell apart with Peters in 
it. Ten more boats followed in fewer 
years. They were either too small, too 
wet, too slow, too clumsy or too some- 
thing for a perfectionist like Peters. 
Finally, when the Ilth boat was not up 
to snuff either, Peters decided that 
since no one else could satisfy him, 
Rybovich, a man he was hearing more 


and more about, must he able to build 
the perfect sport fisherman. 

In 1951 he got hold of Johnny Rybo- 
vich and outlined his conception of a 
boat to him. Rybovich, a plain talker 
himself, said he would not build it. At 
that time he and his two younger broth- 
ers, Thomas and Emil, were producing 
a line of :i6-foot sport fishing boats 
that were considered the fine.st afloat. 
Peters, however, was asking for a craft 
with all tlie Rybovich angling aids— 
but one that was bigger, faster and 
roomier than anything Rybovich had 
yet built. Logically enough, Johnny 
Rybovich saw no rea.«!on to change a 
very successful policy. 

For three years Peters bombarded 
Rybovich with letters and phone calls, 
punctuated by personal visits. Finally 
Johnny relented, and in May of 1954 
the construction of Lazy Bones III be- 
gan. Peters, however, almost missed 
the Xovember 1954 launching. On Au- 
gust 31 he was again off Rhode Island, 
when Hurricane Carol blew in and de- 
molished or sank 25 of the 80 boats 
participating in the U.S. Atlantic Tuna 
tournament. “We rode it out with a 
hole in the boat,” he recells, "but all 
I could think of while we w’ere doing 
it was why the hell didn't Johnny say 
he’d build Lazy Bones III sooner.” 

Shortly after Lazy Bones III slipped 
down the ways at West Palm Beach, 
Rybovich & Son.s felt they really ha«l 
achieved a fisherman’s tour de force. 
Although she is four feet longer, and 
therefore much roomier, than the sleek 
Rybovich 36-footers past or present. 
Lazy Bones III can do anything they 
can do as well if not better. Her hull de- 
sign, for example, particularly the deep 
V at her forefoot, makes her an unusu- 
ally stable sea boat. At the same lime, 
she is fast. From a dead-in-lhe-waler 
start her 225-hp \ -8 Chrysler engines 
will boost her to a top speed of 24 knots 
in only 15 seconds. 

Lazy Bones Ill's 100 scjuare feet of 
self-bailing cockpit is clear of any ob- 
struction which might foul a fishing 
line or interfere with the crew's han- 
dling of a fish ready for the gaff. A 
Rybovich-designed fighting chair is the 
cockpit’s only prominent fixture, and 
it ha.s every adjustment (.'<cf drau-ing) 
to fit a man who may have to spend 
several hours struggling witli a fish four 
or five times heavier than he is. Wliile 
the angler is struggling, Captain Jack 
Pierpont and Mate Don Pearsall can 
follow every phase of the action from 
one of Lazy Bones Ill's three com- 
plete sets of controls and maneuver 
the boat to checkmate any move the 
fish might make. 



HKADINt; .SEAWARD, the deep bow of Lazy Bones III throws out sheets of spray as 
Owner Harry Peters, Captain Jack Pierpont and Male Don Pearsall watch for fi.sh from 
flying bridge and tuna tower. At right, Peters stand.s with a 586-pound tuna taken off 
Montauk, N.Y., the kind of trophy Lazy Bones III has repeatedly helped him capture. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


One of tlie throe fonlrol stations— 
and Lazy III was the first Hy- 

Ijovich model to have three — is in the 
-'4-fooT-hiRh aluminum “tuna tower.” 
The tower itself is another striking 
Kybovich innovation. It was originally 
de.signed for Bimini and f'at Cay tuna 
anglers who had didic-ulty spotting 
schools of giant hluelins as they mi- 
grated northward across the shallow 
(Ireat Bahama Bank. The lower was 
so .successful ofT Bimini that anglers are 
now using it up and d«>wn the Atlantic 
Coast tospot all varietiesof fish, i)artie- 
ularly swordfish in norlhea.st crn waters. 

Kven the gin pole (/rntr/«f/j has 
a special purpose. Tlmugh Lazij lioiii» 
lll'n iramsom door is large enougli to 
ship any fish. Harry Peters says. "1 
don’t want a mako shark in the cockpit 
with me.” Peters knows his angling 
business. The mako shark is a contrary 
creature, one which has been known to 
gnaw a cockpit to splinters if boated 
alive. Hoisted by the tail and lashed 
to the gin pole, he can only expire in 
splinterless frustration. “Besides, ’’adds 
Peters, "a fishing boat just doesn't look 
right without a gin pole, and I can al- 
way.s hang my pram from it.” 

Liizy liniH K III has be'en in the water 
for three years now, fishing more than 
I OP da.v.s a .\-ear and proving her perfec- 
tion to Uybovi<'h atid Peters. But she 
ctitivinced a lot of other peo|)le a lot 
istamer. She was.so hantlsome that even 
before her mai<len trip lopnotch an- 
glers with $7(),b()(» to spend for the best 
in boats began to fi)rm a line. 

During the last three y(‘ars seven .sis- 
ter models have been finished and an 
«-igluh i.s almost rearly for delivery. 
While Lazu /boo.' Ill was still in tlie 
yard. I). H. Braman of Victoria. Te.xas 
orfiered ('tiaii. Tlien, in order, came 
(iforijir May, built for the Crilz Buick 
Co. of Savannah, tla.; Three Hihijk, 
built fi)r P. Ballanline Sons of New- 
ark: l{iiti-(',ir, built for Gene Goble of 
Miami: tirs~S<ih~M<iie II, built for the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. of Fort Laurler- 
<lale, V\ii.;TirileKK, built for Roger Fire- 
.stiine of I’ollstown, Pa.; and. finally, 
.S/Av'. just launched f<»r .John S. Lucas 
of Cleveland. Within two months, the 
eighth Lazu B'oo'k copy, to be named 
llleo. will be r»‘ady for Jolin Kngel- 
h<»rn & Sons of Newark. 

.\flpr anot her succe.ssful summer sea- 
son at Montauk, N.Y., Lazy Hanen III 
is now on her way from northern waters 
to Cape Hattpras, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
and the Bahamas. Harry Peters will (iy 
<lown to meet ht-r and go right on prov- 
ing tliat she was and i.s a salt-water ang- 
ler’s dream lumt. “[ wouldn't change a 
thing,” he says. end 





INSIDE 

V. T. C 


BEMBERG 


Combines 
Model and Fabric 
Glory with the 
“Inside Story’’ 
of Luxurious 
BEMBERG** 
Linings 


.\ \ icrsitj' Town Suit’s “sptry of C-Mcclfcncu” is con- 


tinued inside as well as outside. Heneatli its distinctive 


model and exclusive fabric . . . such as the rich-tone. 


subdued contrast (Jlcn illustrated . . . there’s a luxury 
lining of finest Heinberg. woven by David Small. 


Pcaftired by HiH) l.eiiilhig Style Stores, iududing: 


The Kecht Co., Washington 
Magee's. I'mcotn 
Porters. Phoenix 
Dayton's, Minneapolis 
The Hub. Steubenville 
A. M. Davison. Flint 
Max Crone ( Co., Wheeling 
Mayer Israel's, New Orleans 
The H. A. Seinsheiiwi 


Emporium, San Francisco 
P. h. Meyer L Sons, trie 
NebrasKa CIO. Co.. Omaha 
Popular D. G. Co., El Paso 
Quality Shop. Portsmouth 
Sterling-LIndner-Davis, Cleveland 
Tate-Brown Co.. Charlotte 
Adam, Meldrum A Anderson, Buffalo 
r Co. Cintinnoli J, Ohio 
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CONVERSATION PIECE 


REBEL 

ON HORSEBACK 

Humberto Morile-^, the Mexican general who refusefi to jade 
by AMCK HIGGINS awaij, is back in the U.S. again to prove by winning that 
his equesf.rmn principles are sound as well as sensational 


I N THK RARKFiKi) atmosphere of cham- 
pionship sports, few contests are 
more exacting or more dramatic than 
that classic of classics in the pageantry 
of the horse-show world, the interna- 
tional jumping competition. Framed in 
the ornate trappings of tradition, de- 
manding the precision of a ballerina 
and the power of a pole vaulter, it is a 
trial which combines artistry and ath- 
letics in their highest degree, a field re- 
served l)y stern selection for a heroic 
few. Twice yearly, in Harrisburg, Pa. 
this week and in New York’s Madison 
S<juare Garden from November 5 to 
12, the U.S. plays host to those who 
iiave attained this perfection— and al- 
ways pre.sent is the man who in 20 
years of jumping has made himself the 
dean of competitors in this small elite. 
Brigadier General Humberto Mariles 
of Mexico. On the opening day at Har- 
risburg, when the teams from Canada, 
Ireland. England, Chile, Argentina, 
Mexico and tlie U.S. lined up in formal 
parade. Mariles was again there, re- 
splendent in white jacket and gold 
braid, a fiery-tempered, stocky, shav- 
en-pated bullet of a man, who rides 
like a lightning-crowned .Jove. 

The crowds know Mariles and love 
him. They know him from countless vic- 
tories at Harrisburg and in the Garden, 
as well as from some spectacular de- 
feats. They know him as an Olympic 
champion in 1948 and as a gallant loser 
four years later when a possible vic- 
tory at Helsinki escaped him by an 
agonizing quarter of a point. They 
know’ him for his enthusiasm, his col- 
or, his blunt and forceful speech, which 
more than once has got him into politi- 


cal trouble at home. But mo.st of all 
they know him as the indomitable com- 
petitor — the man who rode here in 19.’>.5 
despite the crippling pain of a frac- 
tured vertebra at the base of his spine, 
the man who, win or lo.se, has always 
ridden out his course until the final 
obstacle is cleared. 

This is the Mariles of legend, who has 
made the horse-show ring his world. 
Few know him out of it, or can even 
imagine what his life is like out of the 
saddle, on foot, in his ofiice or at home. 
Yet his is a rich life loo, a life of chil- 
dren, horses, dogs, a wife as energetic 
as him.self, a large and lively eques- 
trian domain outside Mexico City, a 
life of leaching pupils old and young, 
of crises large and small, of strenuous 
activity and ebullient relaxation — the 
life of a dedicated and forceful man. In 
the course of a recent visit to Mexico. 
I spent a fortniglit following the gen- 
eral on his daily rounds. It is a strenu- 
ous life— not only the general, but his 
wife and his chiltlren spend most of 
their time on horseback — but it is an 
experience, an experience in living. 

T he i.iFt: of General Mariles is cen- 
tered in the wo.stern outskirts of 
Mexico City. Here, where the crow<led 
dual lanes of Highway 15 lead out from 
Chapultepec Park toward Toluca and 
di.stant Guadalajara, are the .sprawling 
grounds of the National Equestrian A.s- 
sociation, a sort of .super riding club 
which the general oversees. Behind an 
ancient, high wall be.side the highway 
are :iO(J unpretentious stalls for nearly 
as many horses. Across the road, in 
buildings considerably more imposing, 


are a dormitory for foreign visitors and 
students fit used to house the general's 
crack cavalry officers) an<l a casino 
complete with restaurant, bar, lounge, 
billiard and ping-pong rooms. Near the 
gateway to the roarl is the general's 
office, a small building where formerly 
he presided as an officer over cavalry' 
affairs, now as a civilian over a civilian 
school. 

But the most imposing part of the 
equestrian plant is its mo.st important 
section: a huge ring forming a polo 
field, containing almost every conceiv- 
able type of obstacle that a horse could 
encounter in a show ring. It is com- 
plete with a grandstand and lights for 
night riding. On it.s outside perimeter 
are solid fences of all sorts and sizes, 
and beyond them still another ouLside 
course runs over rough terrain. A small- 
er ring, also well ecjuipped with solid 
fences, rounds out an establishment 
that would set any horseman’s heart 
to skip[>ing. 

Some 10 minutes away, in the sub- 
urb of Chapultepec, is the general's 
home, a modern, one-story house and 
ganlen. Workmen were busy on it when 
we arrived near noon of a hot and sun- 
ny day, pulling up a new roof, ad<ling 
a wing. Already the general had pul in 
the equivalent of a full day’s work for 
any average man — a couple of hours of 
methodical schooling of his horses over 
varied courses in the early morning, a 
brisk but thorough inspection tour of 
other horses in the stalks, a fast 45 min- 
utes in his office dealing with corre- 
spondence, visitors, accounts and fu- 
ture schedules, a quick trip back to the 
course for more schooling with Chihua- 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



TilK <>KNKKAI. AM) HIS FAVOKi rK MOKSi-: ('IHHl'AlirA 11 SAII. OVKK A TKIIM.K RAR ORSTACLK DliRINH A SCHOOI.INH SKSSION IN MKXK'O 


hua II, his current favorite mount. 
Now he was relaxing before lunch, 
thrown back in his chair, feet spread 
before him, oblivious to workmen, chil- 
dren. servants and all the other tumult 
of his lively home. 

"When you are young,” he said, ‘‘as 
I was when I first came to the U.S., 
you ride with your heart. Then around 
30 you start riding with your intellect. 
I am 43, almost 44. I have been riding 
for 30 years. Perhaps soon I should re- 
tire. The French have a saying.” He 
paused, searching for the translation. 
“It goes something like this: ‘A man 
only begins to understand riding when 
it is time for him to stop.’ That is true 
—but” he continued, “I am also sure 
that once a horseman stops competing, 
he stops learning. It is the end of the 
book.” 

For Mariles, the book began when he 
was 12— and its first page was a story 
of rebellion. The son of an army colo- 
nel, he joined some students in his na- 


tive state of Chihuahua in a strike 
against the government which had 
closed the schools preparatory to a le- 
organization of the nation’s school sys- 
tem. Mariles' padre found his son's 
protest against organized authority not 
only contrary to his own beliefs but 
downright dangerous in those revolu- 
tionary times, and he hustled young 
Humberto off to the army for discipline 
and security. 

“At first,” the general recalled, “I 
hated it. I had never before been away 
from my mother and every night I 
cried. Then I started working with the 
horses. When my father, thinking 1 had 
probably learned my lesson, came to 
take me home, I wouldn’t leave. I knew 
by then that I wanted to stay with the 
army and be with horses for the rest 
of my life.” 

The general paused and glanced at 
the trophies that ranged the walls from 
floor to ceiling. “Things were very dif- 
ferent then,” he continued. "There was 


little formal instruction. Then, in 
in my first year with the army. General 
Amaro, the war secretary, decided 
that the standards of the cavalry 
should be improved. He sent officers to 
Europe to study for a year or two in 
all the well-known centers of riding— 
Italy, France, Spain, Germany.” He 
waved his hand at the trophies from all 
these countries on the walls around. 
“The heart of General Amaro was in 
the right place, but, naturally, each 
officer came back with a different set 
of ideas. Wherever I went in the next 
few years I was told something differ- 
ent — it was an equestrian Tower of 
Babel! 

"And look what happened!” he con- 
tinued in exasperation. "The three 
Mexican riders on the Prix des Nations 
team who were sent to the Olympics in 
Los Angeles in 1932— well, two of them 
were out at the first fence and the third 
went out at the second! The whole 
continued 
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TOKKNS OF TIUl'Ml'H crowd Marilcs family a** the general, his wifi* and daughters 
Vicky ilfiird from ri(jhh, I’aity and Alicia relax before lunch in their Mexico City home. 


REBEL ON' HORSEBACK 

omliti urd 

world wa.s laugliing at Mexico! I don’t 
care where you send your men to learn, 
but they must all learn one single .set 
of i)rinciples, one doctrine, even if il 
comes from China!” He waved his fist 
in eloijuent determination. 

The door hurst open and a Weima- 
raner ran in, energetically wagging its 
rear end. ‘‘This is Henry,” the general 
explained. “He was given to me by a 
friend in Harrisburg. he or- 

dered. Henry continued panting hap- 
pilj' will) liis head on the general’s knee. 
“Well,” Mariles went on. “in 19dd, 
when (ieneral Avila (’amacho was Un- 
dersecretary of War, he sent me along 
to Berlin as an ()lym{)ic observer. I <le- 
cided that a composite of the various 
.styles, ha.sed mainly on the Polish and 
(lerman, would be best suited to Mexi- 
co. (Jeneral Camacho thought I was 
right. Many others thought 1 was 
crazy. But Camacho never doubted 
me, and when in 1910 he became Presi- 
dent , he ordered me, ye.s, nnhred me 
put in charge of Mexican riding." 

By that lime Mariles was already 
making u name for him.self in the inter- 
national hor8e-.show world. His first ap- 
pearance in N'ew York, in 1939, for ex- 
ample, turned out to be a moment with 
dramatic consequences not only for in- 
ternational riding but for Mariles him- 
self. “I was only a captain in the cav- 
alry then,” he recalled, “and I had been 


working wkb a WwW horse named Re- 
sor^e. He was almost a pony, so small” 
— he indicated the height with his 
hands — “and he wa.s so .scrubl)y-look- 
ing that my commanding officer re- 
fu.sed to let me bring him to New York. 
He was afraid it would be \)ad for Mex- 
ican prestige. A.s an army officer, I had 
to follow his orders: as a horseman. 1 
thought differently. 1 smuggled Re- 
sorte onto the train along with the oth- 
er horses. 

“When I got to New York, there was 
a telegram for me from my commander. 
He was very angry: he warned me tliat 
I would answer to him for my disobedi- 
ence when I returned. For me, this New 
York jum()ing was a matter of win or 
be court-martialed.” A liappy grin 
spread slowly over the general’.s face as 
he savored once more the tension of 
that ride. “The first event in my New 


In the slashed and eroded ground aroun<l 
the National Ki|uestrian Association, pu- 
pils of (Jeneral Humberto Mariles find 
the severe.st te.sts which horse anil rider 
can encounter. “I take them to all sorts 
of dillerent places," the general .says, “and 
a.s they become more advanced the ter- 
rain is made more di(fi<‘ult. Some of them 
cry when I tell them it i.s loo s<»on for them 
togocros.s-rountry.Theyare.so eager they 


York horse show was tlie Bowman 
Cup. There were 4fi horse.s entered: 
comppteil. Re.sorte wu.s tin* only one to 
make the course without a fault. The 
next day I had another telegram from 
my commander. Thi.s time he congratu- 
lated me. 

”1 rode Re.sorte for many years,” 
the general went on. "A story grew up 
about liow I found this horse, a sort of 
legend — how he came nut of the herd 
one day and pul his heafl against my 
cheek.” He smiled. “Very nice, and I 
probably told it once my.self. But to 
tell the truth, he did come out of the 
herd, but not to kiss me. He came be- 
cause I got so mad at his bad behavior 
that I threw a rock at him. I hit him, 
too — and he jumped right over the cor- 
ral fence. That fence was f? feet high, 
and I knew- 1 had a Juniper. 

“Resorte died just a few months ago 
— he was years old. He was a great 
horse.” 'I’he door opened and Alicia 
Mariles, the general’s vivacious, dark- 
haired wife, came in with a pre-lunch- 
eon cocktail. A horsemanship teacher, 
too, she was still in her riding clothes. 
He waved a greeting to her. “I will 
tell you sometbrng.” be went on. in- 
spired by a sudden idea. “A good horse 
is more difficult to find than a good 
wife! I am a fortunate man. I ha\e had 
both”- lie smileil at Mrs. Mariles — 
“and besides little Resorte I have had 
Arete, who hail tmly one eye, anil now 
Chihuahua II. So many ritlers, you 
know, never get to ride even o«c great 
horse. Not even tme!” He waved a fore- 
finger. 

“.Arete was killed jumping,” he con- 
tinued. "But Chihuahua U— he is still 
young, and he is the best of all. You 
know why he is so good? It is becau.se 
he is a coward. He hates to hurt him- 
s<*lf, He took fiT fences at Harrisburg 
la.st year before he toucheil one!” 

It wa.s time for lunch now. a fact 
which was announced by the lively 
entry of the general's three daughters, 
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want to jump their h(irss*s over the moon 
in less than a month. Bui when 1 finally 
tell them they are ready, they believe in 
me; they know I won't ask them to do 
anything they are not able to do. So when 
1 tell them to do it, they are not afraid.” 
On the opposite page, and on the three 
pages following. Adulina iCha-eha-eha) 
-Manero.oneyf the general'.s students, viv- 
idly illustrates the truth of what he .says. 


DOWN GOES CHA-CHA-CHA 

I'HOTOtJRAPHS BY WALT WIGGINS 
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REBEL ON HORSEBACK 

continued 

Vicky, aged 15, Alicia, the ll-year-old 
who is nicknamed La Gorda (The 
Plump One), and Patty, 7 (their 17- 
year-old brother, Humberto, was away 
at military school). The general fol- 
lowed them into the dining room. 
There was an expectant wait as he 
strode to the head of the table and 
took his seat. With that, activity com- 
menced. 

Henry the Weimaraner, banned 
from the room by Patty, pushed the 
door open tentatively, spied his mas- 
ter and bounded to the safety of his 
side. Patty, with a scolding look at 
Henry, hurried up to fill the general’s 
gla.ss with milk. The general fed Henry 
a banana. “Pm not eating much,” he 
explained. ‘T never do before I ride.” 
He bit on a torliUa. “The Mexicans,” 
he went on, “are almost the only ones 
of the international teams who do not 
eat before they ride.” La Gorda and 
Vicky left their places to fetch from the 
sideboard some scale-model obstacles 
they planned to use as a centerpiece 
for the forthcoming Equestrian Ball. 
The general studied them critically, 
then announce*! his approval. “The 
.\rnericans,” he picke<l up his thought 
again, “get indigestion for a different 
rea-son.” A maid appeared with a tray 
which was set down in the center of 
the table. The general fed Henry a lor- 
iilln. “'riiey have read so much,” be 
went on. “about so many different 
styles that they cannot digest it all.” 
Patty brought her father a platter of 
poached eggs. He kissed her on the 
cheek. Henry put a paw on the table 
and was roundly denounce*! for his bad 
manners. Conversation Hew. The gen- 
eral mopped up his eggs with another 
tortilla. “Douii, Henry!” he shouted. 
Outside, sudden thunder rolled. 

“Good Ix)rd!'’ Mrs. Mariles gasped. 
“What is going to happen to the ceil- 
ings? We have no roof. . . .” The gen- 
eral calmly continued his dissertation 
on the American situation. “In no 
other country,” he said, “are there so 
many fine horses— the best in the 
world — hut there is no central school — 
everyone is so busy trying to make 
money that they will not spare the 
time and effort to train the horses and 
riders. . . .” Thunder crashed again, 
followed by the snare-drum tattoo of a 
downpour. A servant rushed by, carry- 
ing a pail and mop. "It is raining into 
the bathroom!” she cried. Mrs. Mariles 
exclaimed in despair and, pushing back 
from the table, issued rapid commands. 
The general and the children scurried 


about the room snatching trophies 
from the walls. Plink, plonk ! The drops 
were already falling in the dining room. 
Plink, poing, ping! They fell into the 
silver cups and bowls. The general 
stared in exasperation at the widening 
cracks in the ceiling. There was a crash 
of thunder, then a crash of plaster as 
a spot gave way. Lunch was over. 

P oi.iTic.'tLLY. the strongest friend 
Humberto Mariles ever had was 
Avila Camacho, the man who, as Un- 
dersecretary of War, recognized Mariles’ 
abilities and subsequently, as President, 
saw his judgment confirmed when Mex- 
ico became a topflight power in the 
horseshow world. Under Camacho. Ma- 
riles founded the equestrian school for 
army officers, whose international suc- 
cess was climaxed by the great Olympic 
victory of 1948 in England. That victo- 
ry made Mariles a national hero. When 
Miguel Alem&n became President in 
1946, Mariles continued to enjoy the 
benefits of favor in high places: as an 
admirer and close friend, Aleman, ton, 
gave him virtually fre** rein. But under 
President Ruiz Cortines, electe<l in 
19.52, things have been different. No 
horseman, Cortines had little intere.st 
in tlie development of Mexican eques- 
trianism, which was Mariles' pa.s.sion. 
As long as Avila Camacho was alive, 
however, the general was still a.ssured 
of an influential voice in high official 
quarters. Then, one day in October 
Avila Camacho died. 

In less than a year, Mariles’ labori- 
ously constructed equestrian empire 
crumbled and disappeared. The army 
jumping team was disbanded. Mariles 
him.self was transferred from the caval- 
ry to a meaningless job. Mexico went 
unrepresented in the 19.')fi Olympics in 
Stockholm, and it was only by a last- 
minute effort that the general was able 
to bring a scratch team, mounted on 
his own personal horses, to Harrisburg, 
New York and Toronto last year iSI, 
Nov. 12, 1956). This year, too, the gen- 
eral remained in a military limbo, but 
he managed to stay in Mexico City 
and on horseback. And as technical 
director of the civilian-run National 
Equestrian Association, he won a quite 
different kind of recognition in his cho- 
sen field. By this summer, his chil- 
dren’s classes were drawing pupils to 
the riding club near Chapultepec from 
all over the country. 

It was with one of these classes, 
later that day, that we were riding 
home, following an afternoon on the 
outside course of the school. 

“1 prefer to work with children now,” 
the general was saying. “They are not 


afraid and they learn so much faster.” 
He dropped to the rear as the group 
strung out in the rough terrain ap- 
proaching the highway. “There is no 
fox hunting here, so children do not 
have the chance to follow the hounds, 
jumping anything that comes along. 
Instead, we organize cross-country 
rides” (oppoitite). 

Suddenly his attention was attracted 
by one of the club members riding in 
the nearby ring. “No! No!” he roared, 
“not that way!” Abandoning his chil- 
dren’s class, he galloped alongside the 
boy. “What makes you think you are a 
horseman? See!” He motioned to his 
back. “Watch me — like this!” He 
moved his horse into a slow gallop, 
slowly circling the rider. “Now make 
yourself heavy in the saddle as you ap- 
proach the fence . . . take the move- 
ment in your thighs, in the small of 
your back ... in your shoulders . . . 
urge the horse with your legs, not w’ith 
a whip. No wonder he refused!” He 
changed his horse’s direction and sent 
him toward the fence. “Now!” he 
shouted, “arch your back, lift your 
chin — you are light in the saddle . . . 
you can get out of it when you Jump. 
See? Now you try it.” The boy circled 
his horse around and put him over the 
fence. “Again !” shouted Mariles. “.An- 
other time! Again!” After .some 10 suc- 
cessful jumps Mariles allowed horse and 
rider to stop. “Let him walk a bit,” he 
grunted. “Next time, your horse will 
know that fence and you will know how 
to make him take it.” He rode back to 
his cla.ss. 

The riders, relaxed and chatting, 
were ju.st .starting through a gap in a 
hedge, the horses with ears pricked in 
eager anticipation of the barn. Mariles’ 
daughter La Gorda was in the midst of 
them, happy as the rest at a good day’s 
work well done. Suddenly her horse, 14 
de Agosta, in an access of playfulness, 
whinnied, tucked his head between his 
legs and bucked. La Gorda was thrown 
downhill, hard. 

The general was by her side in an in- 
stant. Before his horse had slid to a 
stop he was on the ground and kneel- 
ing. “Move your arms, Gordita!” he 
commanded gently. The child raised 
them up and down. “Now your legs!” 
She bent one, then the ot her. “Now sit 
up !” La Gorda rose and buried her head, 
sobbing, against her father’s shoulder. 
The general patted her back con.soling- 
ly. Patty, her youngest sister and an- 
other member of the cla.ss. slid off her 
horse and put her arm around her. “iTe 
duele muchol” she inquired. “Does it 
hurt badly?” La Gorda nodded and 
oonbnurd 
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rul)b(*d her head. Patty stepped back 
to examine lier older sister critically. 
“She’s not hurt!” she announced. The 
general clucked reprovingly. 

“I think maybe her pride hurts her 
more than her head,” he said. “This is 
the third time this horse has thrown 
her.” La Gorda began to cry again. 
“My head!” she sobbed, rubbing her 
forehead. Patty again looked at her with 
suspicion. “But you landed on your 
back!” she said. La Gorda sobbed loud- 
er. "We will take her to the clinic,” said 
the general. 

Phone calls were made, cars sum- 
moned. \'icky, l>ack from the barns, 
also arrived. She. too, stared at her sis- 
ter suspiciously but put her arm around 
her nonetheless and cushioned her head 
against her shoulder as they drove. The 
little proces.sion entered the hospital, 
was ushered past roomfuls of waiting 
patients and into tlie X-ray cubicle. 

La Gorda climbed to the table and 
loosened her waist-length hair. Her sis- 
ters started carefully picking the gra.ss 
and straw from the thick blonde tresses 
while the general patted her shoulder 
consolingly. “She isn’t hurt!” said Pat- 
ty again. "She just wants a Lambretta 
motor scooter like \'icky’3!” La Gorda 
burst out sobbing again. 

“There, there,” said the general. 
“Did the horse really hurt you?” La 
Gorda nodded vehemently and whis- 
pered into her father’s ear. “We'll see, 
we’ll see,” he said. 

"I told you, "said Patty triumphant- 
ly. "She wants a Lambretta like 
Vicky’s.” “We’ll see.” said the general, 
with a smile. ’I'he doctor came in. Crisp 
and jaunty, he shook hands with the 
general and the children, then went 
to work with his equipment. 

Ten minutes later, he was back. The 
general still stood quietly stroking La 
Gorda’s hair as she continued to sob 
weakly. The doctor waved the X-ray 
plates. “Ab.solutely nothing here!” 
he announced happily. “She is only in 
a mild state of shock. I.iet her rest a 
few days to make sure — but nothing 
seems wrong.” Mariles clapped the 
doctor on the back. The doctor pro- 
duced a framed photograph. “See, mi 
generul, I used to ride too.” He handed 
the picture to the general. Mariles 
studied it. “You were very good,” he 
said graciously. “Your legs are just a 
little too far back, but you were not 
bad at all.” 

A gentle snore came from the couch. 
La Gorda, exhausted, had fallen asleep. 
The doctor winked at the general. “She 


was not hurt,” he said. “I thought 
not,” agreed Mariles, “but one has to 
be sure. She has not yet learned that 
a fail is no tragedy. I remember my 
last fall — Chihuahua put me down in 
Toronto at the Royal Winter Fair, f 
was circling the ring with the trophy 
I had just won wlien they turned the 
spotlight on us. Chihuahua thought 
it was something to jump, so he 
jumped. Wa.s I surpri.sed! There I was, 
sitting on the tanbark, .still holding 
that big, siher bowl!” He walked over 
to the sleeping La Gorda and shook 
her gently by the shoulder. She woke 
up and buried her head against his 
clie.st, sobbing again, “'rhere. there,” 
said the general. La Gorda raised her 
head and whispered lengthily in his 
ear. “All right,” agreed the general, “all 
right— we'll gel you one too.” 

1 \ST spring the Mexican Equestrian 
j Federation, the actual olticial rep- 
resentative of the nation at the Inter- 
national Equestrian Federation con- 
gress, decide{l to hold five tests of it.s 
own toselect a Mexican non-army team. 
In an atmo.sphere of some tension, 
alert for any .signs of unfavorable gov- 
ernment reaction, the trials were 
held. Mariles entered, won and was ap- 
pointed captain of the team. 

With an entire summer to practice 
in, the general wa.s ebullient about the 
prospects for putting on a worthy show 
north of the border this fall. He showed 
his confidence when, later that evening, 
he arrived with his family at the club 
casino, laden down with movie pro- 
jection equipment and reels of film, to 
show and explain some of the victories 
of former years. “You may learn a good 
deal about jumping from these films,” 
he said. “I always have. And I have 
shown them many times to the mem- 
bers of my team this past summer as 
we trained. We have trained hard, and 
I think we will do well. Anyway,” he 
added defiantly with a gesture that 
included all forms of higher authority 
which sought to keep him out of com- 
petition, “we w’ill show them! They 
may have the power, but I have the 
heart, and they cannot break it!” 

The screen was set up. the first reel 
threaded in, the lights dimmed. “Now,” 
said the general, “we will look at 
what we have here. I study these 
films. I learn my mistakes and I an- 
alyze the different styles of riding. I 
changed my ideas on balance after 
watching movies of my daughter Vicky 
riding when she was 5 years old.” He 
clicked the projector’s switch. Nothing 
happened. He jiggled some wires and 
peered at the interior. He flicked the 


switch_ again. Nothing happened. Ma- 
riles turned away from the machine in 
disgust. “'Wait, Huml)erto! called his 
wife. She inspected the projector and 
pushed at a plug. The macliine started. 

“This movie,” Mariles explained, his 
good humor restored, “was taken in 
Home in 19-lii. Ha!” he shouted, “There 
goes Raimondo D’lnzeo. Look at his 
elbows — now remember and watch how 
much better he is four years later— he 
became one of Euroj)e’.s great riders. 
But that year when I was in Rome one 
of the officers told me that I was 
the only one that really rode in the 
Italian style.” 

The film whirred on as riders from 
assorted countries appeared. “Now this 
is me on Arete,” he continued. “Watch 
my legs— my stirrup is longer — the 
center of balance different. This way I 
can use my legs to help the horse, both 
on the take-off and landing.” The film 
ended with a Mariles victory. “The. sad- 
dle,” he .sai<l a.s he readied the next 
reel, “is extremely important. In fact, 
I have designed my own saddle, and 
now people are writing to me from all 
over the world, asking how they can get 
one. My saddle is short from pommel 
to cantle, and deep. This way one has 
the mo.sl contact with the thighs — and 
therefore better balance and security.”. 

Now the family settled deeper into 
their chairs, obviously expectant. They 
knew what wa.s coming — the film of 
the general’s Olympic victory in 1948. 
“Here first is a Chilean.” .Mariles an- 
nounced. "They believe that the rid- 
er’s body should be parallel with the 
horse's neck. That is why they always 
fall off when there is any trouble. Tliey 
are not deep in the .saddle, so it is not 
a secure seat.” Several other riders 
made the course, drawing praise or crit- 
icism from the general. “Ha! Here come 
the Russians!” he exclaimed. “The 
Americans would like this film ... all 
three riders fall off.” There was a si- 
lence while the Russians made their 
appearance and fell off. “Now,” said 
the general, “here I come. . . .” His 
family drew in its breath as though 
truly unaware of the final outcome. 

“See,” Mariles continued, leaning 
forward earnestly, “I headed for the 
center of that obstacle. It looks bad, 
but if you aimed there it wasn’t. Many 
riders did not realize that. Now this 
next one— it is harder than it looks 
-parallel bars always are. Now here 
comes the last one.” It was a brick 
wall, 6 feet high. Arete skimmed ov'er. 
There was a general expulsion of breath. 
The film’s remaining footage was de- 
voted to the pomp and circumstance 
that come with a great triumph. 
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Marilf’S was pqually eaRPT to show a 
film in which he was not the hero, but 
the reel taken at Helsinki was run in 
an atmosphere of anticlimax. "Now 
there goes Llewellyn.” explained the 
general, completely absorbed, "He 
is England’s best rider. He won. I do 
not care for his style, however.” He 
watched several more roun<l the course. 
"Xow here is I'at Smythe— .she is 
very, very good. I prefer the way she 
rides; in fact, she is among the world's 
be.st H) riders.” A Russian rider ap- 
peared. “See. they have improve<l. but 
they still have a long way to go. . . . 
Now. here I am on Fetrolero. Watch!” 
he announced objectively, “fn a few 
seconds you will see where I lost the 
Olympics.” 

Petrolero was obviou.sly making a 
good round. He leaped the penultimate 
obstacle, rounded a turn— and slipped. 
Mariles slowed the film. “See! It was 
the easiest fence on the course but I 
couldn’t get him back in stride.” In 
slow motion, after the lior.se had land- 
ed. the bar comes tumbling down. The 
family sighed. 

But the general, keeping the film in 
slow motion, was already absorbed in 


the next horse. “Now look,” he con- 
tinued. “Watch the horse.s when tliey 
jump. See how they cliange stride and 
get both hin<! feet on the ground to 
make the leap. I find that in the States 
many riders — even experienced hor.se- 
men— do not know this. They think a 
jump is just a part of the gallop striile. 
Now .see how they land— always one 
fool only on the ground first. Then a 
split Be<-ond later the other foot lands. 
That is why a rider must be balanced 
and ready to help a horse here.” 

The film flickered to an end and .\li- 
cia .Mariles snapped on the lights. "It 
is enough for tonight, I think.” she 
said. “We have many more— Spain, 
Argentina. France, the U.S., the Pan- 
American (lames. We learn so mucli 
from these.” Mariles stretched and 
patted Vicky on the head. “Yes,” he 
agreed, “soon Vicky will be ready — I 
have written Prince Bernhard, the 
president of the Federation Eijuestre 
rnlernalioiiale, and have asked permis- 
sion for Vicky to compete before she is 
Ik. He has given his permission, and 
next year, with good luck and if she is 
riding well, she might represent Mex- 
ico with the team in the Garden. Then 


I will retire and she must try to better 
my record.” 

He rose slowly from his chair and be- 
gan packing up the projector, .screen 
and reels. “You will see,” he said. 
“I know that this year we are facing 
the toughe.sl competition we have had 
since the lbr)2 t)lympics. But we may 
even have some surprises this year. 
Maybe we don’t always win, but we 
never disgrace the country. Once you 
are among the top If), winning and los- 
ing are part of the breaks of the game. 
But when they clisbanded the team,” 
he went on, his voice rising in anger, 
“that was not part of the game!” He 
pounded one fist into another. “And 
then we raised the money ourselves to 
send a team to the Olympics and they 
would not let u.s go! They made us 
give it back.” A flash of his former 
anger returned. “People said I should 
go to the government and apologize 
and they would let me form my old 
team again. Apologize? Why should I 
bow? If 1 am going to be kicked in the 
tail.” .sai<l General Humberto Mariles 
with a growl, “it will be when I am 
standing up straight, not when I am 
bending over!” e k o) 
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WORLD’S RICHEST HORSE RACE 


WHO WILL WIN THE 



THE BEAUTY EXPERT? 

Mrs. Kli/.aboih Graham, foumlt*r and 
president of KlizalH'th Arden, owner of 
Maine Chance Farm, .send.s out Jewel’s 
Reward who, after winning The Cham- 
pagne, is sure to start The Garden State 
favorite. Willie Shoemaker rides ihe win- 
ner of four of 10 .starts in his <|uest to 
nail down the 2-ypar-old championship. 



THE SPORTSWOMAN? 

Mrs. Henry Carnegie I’hipps, with one 
ace in Bold Ruler, goes after this big one 
with a che.stnui coll. Misty Flight. Sec- 
ond in both The Futurity and Cham- 
pagne, the Wheatley Stable.s entry a 
i)rother of Misty Morn is bred for di.s- 
tance and should relish this run of a 
mile and a .sixteenth with Kddie Arcaro. 



THE CLOTHING MAKER? 

Harry Z. Naacs, whose Brookfield Farms 
will be represented by I.sendu, has tradi- 
tionally started the names of his horses 
with the letter 1. He is a succt'ssful clothing 
manufacturer in Baltimore, but hU colt, 
although having won over .some of Sat- 
urday’s foes, will probably be one of the 
long shots in this better-lhan-average field. 



THE KENTUCKY BREEDER? 

A. B. (Bull Haneock, here with $750,000 stallion Tulyar, of which he is part owner, 
once negotiated the purchase of Nashua for Claiborne Farm. Now he sends another 
son of Kasrullah out for big money. His colt Nadir can run like the wind when he 
wants to, but he can al.so sulk like an unruly child. His best effort could win this one. 
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THE TOBACCO FARMER? 

R. I). Prewitt, a Ix-xington, Ky. farmer 
who raises sheep, toliacco, I’attle an<l horses, 
tried to sell Terra Firma for $10,0110 a year 
ago but, when no takers showed up, he 
kept the colt to race himself. Ami so far 
Terra Firma has won five of 12 races and 
earned $:}}<.4S5. .Although he i.s a game 
colt with a fine disposition, this .son of 
Ky. Colonel may find the distance too long. 



$ 149 , 734 ? 


When the Garden State test for iwo-year-olds is run off this 
Saturday in New Jersey, the wheel of fortune }nay point 
out the 1957 champion; it will send one of these hopeful 
ow’Hfrs home with the years biggest haul in prize money 



THE BOOT MANUFACTURER? 

George Lewis, oo-owiier wiih hix wife of the California entry of Music Mar Fox and 
Martins Rullah, is a native of Baltimore who also owns plastic overshoe factories 
in Los Angeles, Chicago and New York. His colts, named for friends, earned a few 
friends of their own lu.st week by winning both ends of the tough trial over the track. 



THE STEEPLECHASE FAN? 

Mrs. Marion dul'ont Scott, who is one of the 
most admired supporters of American jump 
racing, will have her Montpelier colors car- 
ried by Nala. The colt, another son of 
Nasrullah, has been in the money in six of 
his nine starts. His dam is the great brood 
mare Accra who ha.s also produced Ne,i, 
one of the finer steeplechasers of all time. 



THE RACING EXECUTIVE? 

William duPont Jr.’s Rose Trellis, a gelded 
son of Heliopolis, will carry the familiar 
blue-and-gohi silks of the famous Dela- 
ware sportsman — founder of Delaware Park 
• and owner of Foxcatcher Farms. Rose 
Trellis, who will carry well hi.s 122 pounds, 
was a .surprise winner of The Hopeful, but 
his over-all 1957 form has been inconsistent. 


THE HOUSEWIFE? 

Mrs. William E. Snell, owner of rank out- 
sider My Warrior, is the wife of a Vine- 
land, N.J. electrical contractor who wa-s 
one of the original Garden State stock- 
holders. Owners of a small breeding farm, 
the Snells have .seen My Warrior, a gray 
Greek Warrior colt, win three starts, includ- 
ing Atlantic City’s Homebred Handicap. 


THE TRUCK FARMER? 

Mrs. Anna Cannuli, wife of a Burlington, 
N.J. truck farmer, Anthony Cannuli, got 
the bay Chance It Tony for $2,300 at last 
year’s Keeneland Yearling Sales. The colt 
has .so far earned her $17,650 in 16 races. 
Although fourth in last week’s Garden State 
trial. Chance It Tony would appear to be 
outclassc'd in this high-stepping company. 
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Rainfair 

your light-as-a-feather, 


go everywhere 



Weather never troubles the 
man in a RAINFAIR coat. This is 
the coot for brisk, bright, or 
roiny doys. The seosons' favorite 
is Compus. There's jaunty, 
youthful dash in the fashionable, 
knee-length. You'll welcome 
the handsome good looks, 
distinctive fabrics ond luxury 
tailoring you get only 
from Rainfair. 

GLOBETROTTER — Motl practical raineoall 




CARDS ON 
THE TABLE 

by CHARLES GOltEN 


LEGERDEMAIN AT 
THE BRIDGE TABLE 


T hr aj.m of a magician is to distract attention with one hand from what 
he is doing with the other. The same technique may be employed at 
the card table. Here. South, the declarer, got attention centered around 
one suit to the complete neglect of the other. 

South opened with a spade. North raised him to two, South rebid three 
spades and North took it to four. East an<l West pas.sed each time. 
(.)pening lead: 10 of hearts. 

The bidding will not draw universal approval. The first round is normal, 

North 



and South i.s justified in making one more try, despite his partner’s indif- 
ferent re.sponse. Some would .show the dianuind suit in the hope that might 
lead to a succe.ssful iio-lrump contract, or at least help partner to de- 
ternjine whether the liand fits or not. Howtner, South’s choice on tJiis 
hand turned out to be a happier one. North should really pas.s the three- 
spade bid because he has so little playing strength. Rut the fifth trump 
ha.s a strange psychological efTect on most jilayers, though it is plain to 
be seen that in hands like this it is just so much surplusage. 

West led the 10 of heart.s. Ea.st won with the ace and returned the suit. 
Declarer went up with the king and immediately played the jack of hearts. 
It was clear that the contract was doomed to failure unless the enemy’s 
attention could be diverted from the club suit, wtien the ace of trumps 
was driven out. So, on the jack of hearts, declarer discarded a diamond 
from dummy. When West look the ace of trumps he was mindful of the 
speed with which declarer had disposed of one of dummy’s diamonds and 
concluded that that was the weak spot in the hand. He therefore shifted 
to the 10 of diamond.s. This wa-s taken by declarer with the queen. The 
trumps were drawn and two of dummy’s clubs discarded on South's good 
diamonds. West had been thrown off the scent. Whether or not he should 
have been is another story, but South could do no more. o 
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Lordly New Bottle 

especially created for LORD CALVERT — one of the world's 3 great whiskies 


T he inspiration for Lord Calvert’s new bottle 
came from a 17th Century bottlemaker. 
Grand. Opulent. Aristocratic. Its beauty 
also has a practical perfection. The slim con- 
tour fits your hand as snugly as a book. 

Any bottle is finally judged by what goes 


inside. Ix>rd Calvert whiskey is a rare luxury. 
If every man in America were rationed to 
one Lord Calvert highball a year there still 
wouldn’t be enough to go round. 

Serve the American whiskey of distinction 
tonight. It is now a grander gesture than ever. 


tORD CALVERT. AMERICAN BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DISTILLERS CO.. N.Y.C, 
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‘FETCH, FIDO- 
OR ELSE!’ 

If FiRo in a retriever, there's no need to yell. Here 
a happy oivner sings praises to this educated breed 

by ED ZERN 


K ■ * ** 



O NE Sunday mornin<5 last Septem- 
ber, a nice old lady took a walk 
along the Bronx River in Scarsdale, 
New York and met a grumpy middle- 
aged man with a large black dog. 
"What kind of dog is that, sir?” she 
aske<l. "It’s a Labrador retriever.” said 
the man. "What does it do?” said the 
lady. "It retriei'es ducks," said the 
man. "I beg your pardon?” said the 
lady, "Here,” said the man, "I’ll show 
you.” He commanded the dog to sit, 
then gave it a hand signal toward a 
clump of brush 100 feet down the path. 
The Labrador raced toward the brush, 
plunged into the thick of it and emerged 
with a plump mallard drake in his 
mouth, which he delivered to the man. 

"My goodness!” said the lady. "Does 
he always do that?” “No, ma’am,” 
said the man. "Sometimes he retrieves 
a pheasant. Like this.” He flicked his 
hand toward a tangle of grass on the 
other bank of the creek, and the dog 
swam the creek and dashed into the 
grass. In a minute he found a dead 
pheasant and, holding it tenderly in 
his mouth, he swam the creek and de- 
livered it to the man’s hand. 

"Well, I declare,” said the lady. 
"You mean that any time you want a 
duck or a pheasant you just send this 
creature out and he brings one back?” 
"Yes, ma’am,” said the man and 
walked on with the dog at heel. 

I know this story to be true, for the 
black dog was mine and the man was 1. 
The day before I had been to a field 
trial of the Shrewsbury River Retriev- 
er Club in New Jersey, and after the 
trial (which I’m happy to report my 
dog's sire won) I had bought a fresh- 
shot pheasant and duck to use in train- 


ing my young Labra<lor retriever to 
make blind retrieves. Earlier that morn- 
ing I had walked down to the park 
alone and tossed the dead duck and 
pheasant into the thick cover, and the 
old lady met me as 1 was bringing the 
dog along the path near the hidden 
birds. Probably if I had breakfast 
I'd have explained that normally re- 
trievers bring back pheasants and 
ducks only when .somebody has just 
shot them and that they are bred and 
trained to work with gunners, retriev- 
ing downed birds — especially ducks, 
which often fall in open or running wa- 
ter, and pheasants, which often run 
long distances even when mortally 
wounded. (I might even have told her 
that my Labrador once retrieved a .six- 
pound crown roa.st of lamb from some- 
body’s back porch and that, even 
though we made inquiries, we never 
found out where it came from.) 

If she’d been spoiling for a lengthy 
discussion I might have explained that 
retrievers recover tens of thousands of 
upland game birds that would other- 
wise never be found in thick cover and 
hundreds of thousands of wildfowl that 
would float away on a tide or river be- 
fore the gunner could pick them up by 
boat or wading. 

I'd have declared that as the ratio 
of game to gunner decreases there must 
be a shift of emphasis from limit bags 
(even reduced limit bags) to other 
pleasurable aspects of wing shooting — 
and a well-trained dog can immensely 
enhance the enjoyment of a day afield. 
The duck hunter who formerly got 
most of his satisfaction from difficult 
shots well-executed will find that a 


LABRADOR RLTRI EVER, shown in Hy Peskin’s pic- 
ture carrying mallard, fetches waterfowl or upland game equally well. 


RETRIEVERS 

coRtin urd 

good retriever beside him in the blind, 
or walking at heel as he jumps pothole 
ducks from a marsh, will add a new 
dimension of interest aiui pleasure to 
his sport, not merely by its enthusiasm 
and style in retrieving game but by 
providing a kind of companionship 
that is silent but quite real. 

And I’d have pointed out that the 
training of hi.s own dog is a task in 
which the gunner may find rewards of 
satisfaction that no numl)er of dead 
birds in the freezer can provide. 

Kinds of gun dug.s 

Gun dogs are of three types: bird 
dogs (which locate birds on the ground 
and point them until the hunter comes 
up and flu.shesthem into the air), span- 
iels (which locate birds on the ground 
and tiush them into the air whether 
the gunner is ready or not) and retriev- 
ers I which are generally trained to stay 
at heel or in the blind until ordered 
to retrieve a dead or wounded bird). 
Many bird dogs are trained t<t retrieve 
(the Brittany spaniel does so natural- 
ly), and .some gunners use their retriev- 
ers to locate aiui flush upland game. 

The Labrador rclricver 

Sometime during the 17th and 18th 
centurie.s, along the coast of Xewfound- 
latul, a remarkable breed of dog came 
into being. Us ancestors had almost 
certainly come from Europe and prob- 
ably included the famous black hounds 
of .St. Hubert. By 1800 two distinct 
types had developed: one so large and 
heavy it was often u.sed to haul carts 
and .sleds, the other smaller, smoother- 
coated and used by local hunters to re- 
trieve wildfowl from the cold, rough .sea 
and by fishermen to retrieve fish escap- 
ing from the net. ("Most retrievers can 
be taught to retrieve a ptayed-out 
trout or salmon.) 

When the two types were brought to 
England about 1800 the smaller dog 
came to be known variously a.s the 
Newfoundland, the lesser Newfound- 
land, the St. John’s dog and the Labra- 
dor. (Some authorities believe the lat- 
ter two were separate types of sub- 
breeds.) When Colonel Peter Hawk- 
er in his Advice lo Young Sportsmen 
(1814 ) prai.sed the sporting qualities of 
the smaller dog and referred to it as the 
Labrador, the name stuck. 

By the year 1885, the Labrador was 
firmly established as a sporting breed 
in Britain, particularly in the Border 
Country of Scotland. In 1904 a Labra- 
dor was entered in a fiehl trial at Sher- 


borne. England, where it won a cer- 
tificate of merit, and by 1910 the breed 
was recognized as supreme among re- 
trievers. ’I’he qualities which made it 
so were (and are) intelligence, train- 
ability, keenness of scent, resourceful- 
ness, speed on land and in water, cour- 
age and perseverance, a notably amia- 
ble disposition and, above all, the inde- 
scribable quality called style. 

In the United Slates the Labrador 
i.s by far the most popular of the re- 
trieving breeds. Until the middle ’ilOs 
the Lab and the Che.sapeake ran neck- 
and-neck in American Kennel Club 
registrations (l'J6 compared to 178 in 
19;L5), but by 1956 there were .5,510 
T-abradors to 803 Chesapeakes, with 
the golden retriever in between with 
2,604 registrations. 

The I hesapcake Bay retriever 

The Chesapeake is another descend- 
ant of the great Newfoundland breed. 

In 1807 tlie ship Canton rescued the 
crew of a sinking Newfoundland brig 
bound for England and lande<l the res- 
cued men and two puppies at Norfolk, 
Virginia, 'i’hese puppies became the 
rootstock of the Cliesapeake Bay re- 
triever, a breed renowned for tough- 
ness, courage and willingness. I’roba- 
l)ly the rescued Newfoundlands were 
cro.s.sed with local yellow-and-tan ’coon 
hounds, with perhaps a soup^on of 
spaniel thrown in ; at any rate the Ches- 
apeake soon became a favorite of mar- 
ket gunners and baymen in the region, 
where commercial wildfowling was big 
business and a good retriever was mon- 
ey in the bank. The baymen were ruth- 
less in weeding out unsound or unwill- 
ing animals, until the breed was famous 
for ruggednes,s of body and mind, with 
a disposition somewhat less tractable 
than the Labrador's and a coat so thick 
and water-resisting that the Chesa- 
peake can work comfortably through 
the worst winter weather. 

Critics of the Chesapeake find them 
too surly to train easily and too slow- 


RETRIEVER FIELD TRIALS 
FOR FALL 1957 

Womi-n's Fi*4<i Trial Club, Ainagan.-^eit, 
N.Y., Ociubi-r 2.>-27. 

Swamp Dog Chib, East (loshen Township, 
Chester County, Pa., November 1 

Labrador Retriever Club, Southamplon, 
N.Y., November S 10. 

National Retriever Field Trial, Inc., U.S. 
Wildlife Refuge, Bombay Hook, Del.. No- 
vember 14-17. 


moving in tlie field. But the gunner 
who wants a .stouthearted, hard-work- 
ing and virtually weatherproof retriev- 
er to share hi.s l)lind or pit will insure the 
Chesapeake’s survival so long as wild- 
fowl fly and winters are bitter cold. 

The golden retriever 

About 186U an Engli.sh gentleman 
saw a troupe of eight taffy -colored Rus- 
sian sheep dogs in a circus and wa.s 
so charmed by their intelligence and 
friendly nature that he bought the lot. 
When interbreeding had caused some 
deterioration (and the Englishman ha»l 
become Lord Tweedmouth i, the dogs 
were trial-cros-sed with .several other 
breeds. In 1870 a blooilhound cro.ss was 
tried; the result was a smaller, shape- 
lier dog with the good qualitie.s of both 
sides of the family, particularly a keen 
nose, high intelligence, beauty of coat 
and conformation an<l a gentle, affec- 
tionate nature. It wa.s called the golden 
retriever and has grown steadily in pop- 
ularity since the beginning of the cen- 
tury (ilespite a few cynics who scoff at 
the story above as romantic p(>pi).\- 
cock and even say the gohleii Is simply 
a true-breeding color variation of tlie 
black flatH'oated retriever). 

Retriever field trials 

A Labrador retriever sits beside his 
handler in a field. He has been trained 
since puppyhood to retrieve flearl and 
wounded ducks and pheasants. He is 
keyed up and vibrantly eager to get lo 
work, now that his handler ha.s brought 
him up to the “line.” Suddenly a 
wounded pheasant bursts from the tall 
grass a few feet from the dog and runs 
straight at him; the Ivahrador has 
scarcely to move to seize the crippled 
bird in his jaws, then turn and present 
it alive and kicking to hi.s handler. 

This happened at a retriever field 
trial recently, and the Lab’s reward 
for his quick refle.x action was imme- 
diate disqualification and elimination 
from the contest. For, technically, the 
dog had “run in’’ — retrieved a bird 
without a specific command from his 
handler — and, except for biting the 
.seat out of a judge's pants or eating a 
retrieved bird, there are few worse 
crimes a field-trial retriever can com- 
mit. since he’s .supposed to be uiuier 
his handler's control at all times after 
coming to the line. 

Basically a field trial — both the na- 
tional events and the iast-growing 
numbers of small, local trials — is an ef- 
fort to reproduce conditions that might 
be found in a normal day's shooting 
and to judge the competing retrievers 
on their ability to cope with normal 
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GOLDEN RETRfEVER, ()5 rfUif'VtrT VjTt't'd, 

is best for upland shoniinjt df*spiti' long coal that picks up burrs. 



CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER, ,wsv> 

for his surly disposition is staunch worker in freezing duckblind. 


problems. Not infrequently a losing 
handler will complain that a test on 
which his dog failed had no relation to 
field conditions, but it’s hard to im- 
agine any fieUl-trial test that might not 
be duplicated under actual hunting 
conditions. ;In his valuable book, 
Trniiiitig Ynur Relricrer, James Lamb 
Free scoffs at such complainers and 
says, . I feel that any retriever 
taking up the time of the judges in an 
Open All-Age Stake should be e.Kpect- 
ed to do . . , anything but answer the 
telephone and take a message.”) 

For example, a hunter in the field 
might shoot three ducks as they flew 
through a pas,s and want his dog to re- 
trieve first the one (irifting away on the 
tide, remembering where each of the 
other two had fallen in dense growth 
and retrieving them after getting the 
one from the water. Tliis rotidi i ion can 
be easily duplicated by having three 
ducks shot (or three shackled live 
ducks tosseil into the air) within the 
dog’s view as it sits beside its han<ller; 
the judge will tell the handler which 
duck is to be retrieved first and will in- 
dicate when the dog is to be sent out. 

It’s not unusual in the field for a 
dog to be retrieving one pheasant from 
heavy cover, when another gets up, is 
wounded and flies two or three hun- 
dred yards to another field. Since the 
dog was unable to see this action the 


hunter will want to direct him to the 
wounded bird by a simple set of hand 
signals. Therefore most field trials— 
exceptions are the Derby, Junior and 
Non-Winners Stakes— will include at 
least one “blind retrieve,” in which 
the handler directs the dog to a distant 
bird by whistling him to instant atten- 
tion, then sending him left, right or 
back until he scents and retrieves the 
hidden game. Here the ability of the 
dog to “lake a line”— travel a straight 
line in the direction his handler points 
out to him until he hits the .scent of the 
l)ird or is given a signal to change di- 
rections— is important. 

One series at a recent eastern trial 
required each dog. from a point on the 
shore of a circular one-acre pond, to 
retrieve a duck floating about 20 feet 
out from the bank almo.st ilirectly 
across the pond. Mosl of llie rlog.s 
plunged straight into the water, swam 
across the pond, retrieved iheduck and 
sw'am back wdth it. One Labrador, 
when his turn came, raced around the 
e<lge of the pond to a point opposite 
the duck, jumped in and retrieved it, 
swum back to the same point and raced 
back overland to its handler, making 
much fa.ster time than the dogs that 
swam the whole way. 

“Isn’t that dog smarter than the 
others?” asked a bystander. “Didn’t 
he bring back the duck a lot quicker? 


Wouldn't most gunners rather have 
that dog working for them in the field?” 
“That's true.” said the dog’s owner, a 
veteran of field trials, sadly, as the 
judges turned thumbs down on his in- 
genious animal. “But if you were the 
judge, you'd vote for the dog that hit 
the water with a grand splash and took 
a straight, brave line to the bird. And 
dammit, so would I.” 

Most of the dogs at top field trials 
today are entered by wealthy amateur 
breeders, many with exten-sive kennels 
and profe.ssional trainers and handlers. 
Yet it’s possible for the sportsman of 
motlerate means to invest in one good 
young Labrador or golden, train it him- 
self, kennel it in the house, handle it 
himiielf at trial.s and even see it become 
a Field Trial Champion. He can get all 
the sound training advice he needs 
from the James Lamb Free book or 
from F.K.A. Moxon’s (hiiKings: Train- 
ing and Field Triali^. The former is a 
real boon to the novice trainer, and the 
latter (Popular Dogs Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 19.52) is also excellent. .\nd don’t 
think that women won’t finrl training 
a retriever rewarding, either. A num- 
ber of them have distingui.shed them- 
selves as field-trial handlers, particu- 
larly . . . say, whatever happened to 
that nice old lady? She was last seen 
going which way? Like a bat out of 
where? Oh. t n o 
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SPORTING LOOK 



SHOOTING JACKET I $30, Bob Allen Sportswear), insulated 
with Ny-Len, provides warmth without weight for Courtland Mc- 
Dermott, a guide at Ix>ng Island’s Suffolk Ix>dgc Game Preserve. 


Warmth 


Foam and fibers now do for man 
what fur and feathei’s do for 
beast and fowl — insulate him 
against the roughest winter’s day 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MBEK 





Itl'osE JACKET Budd In- 

suliitedi and pants are lined with 

Tetnp-Tron, an insulating layer of wool, 
acetate and Dacron which maintain.^ body 
heat comfortably at TO'' above nr 1 0 below. 


AI.L-KEI) (H TKIT. the "Western Field" 
is of water-repellent nylon-and-ootton pop- 
lin, insulated with Dacron-fiber fill. The 
jacket I $'i0 1 has game pocket, and the trou- 
sers knit bottoms i$18, both Eugene Usow). 


COl.D-WEATHEU JACKHTT ($3o, Ther- 
moramut is waterproofed on the out.side 
with Syl-mer, neoprene-treated on inside, 
lined with a quilting of Orton and acetate, 
for heat retention and weather protection. 
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Without Weight 


rpiiE MOST COMFORTABLE MAN in frosted field or iced-in 
J. duckblind this winter will no longer, of necessity, he a 
man swathed in a cumbersome layer of heavy woolen cloth- 
ing, electric socks plugged in, hand warmers aglow. He'll 
be the properly (and lightly) insulated man. For manufac- 
turers of protective cold-weather clothing have now, with 
the aid of Government experiments in Korea and the ant- 
arctic, begun to practice a theory demonstrated in nature 
by animals and birds since fur and feathers first grew— 
that trapped air cells offer the best insulation against ex- 
tremes of temperature. The new insulated clothes are the 
best news in the sporting goods stores this winter. Although 


they employ various methods of achieving their purpose, 
they all have the same one— to keep a layer of air cells 
between skin and outside cold. To do this, there are many 
new products available. Brand & Oppenheimer’s Fahren- 
heit, U.S. Rubber's Insulair, Curtiss-Wright’s Curon are 
all plastic-like substance.s similar to thin layers of foam 
rubber, containing locked-in air cells. Quilted linings of 
Acrilan-fiber fill and Dacron-fiber fill and of fiber blends 
such as Temp-Tron and Ky-Len perform the .same function. 
When outdoor garments, such as these shown here, are insu- 
lated with them, they bring a whole new world of comfort, 
of warmth without bulk or weight, to the winter sportsman. 



tJl'lLTEU INDERtVEAR ($40, Refrigi- 
Wear) locks Dacron fibers between layers of 
nylon — can be worn under lightest of outer 
garments. Rubber boot -socks are insulated 
with foam ($3.75, Abercrombie & Fitch). 


Hl'NTINf; sriT ($62, U.S. Rubber) is in 
new safety-yellow poplin, lined with In.sul- 
air. It has action-free .sleeves, detachable 
hood, zippered, waterproofed game pock- 
et. Plaid wool shirts are by Bloch-Heller. 


RRVER.SIBLt: JACKCT ($18, A. Berlin) 
of red and gray, and red shooting trou.sers 
($15, National Pants Co.) are lined with 
Fahrenheit, a urethane-foam insulating ma- 
terial. Both garments are water-repellent. 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN 



The tiger stretch makes 
you supple and graceful 



The tiger stretch, as demonstrated here by Bon- 
nie Prudden, is an exercise that will strengthen 
and stretch muscles in the torso, the legs and 
the arms. The sinuous and feline movement will 
make you supple and graceful whether you are 
walking across a room or swinging at a golf ball. 
It looks complicated, but actually the phases 
are natural and relatively simple. Now that 
you're beginning the 12th week of your exercise 
program, you should be able to do this easily. 


A Kneel with knees apart and hold your weight 
a.s close to your heels as possible while you 
stretch your arms forwar<i as far as you can. 



D Bend your elbows and transfer your weight 
^ to your hand.s as you thrust your body for- 
ward while keeping chin just above the floor. 
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A part of life 


Gary Cooper 


Two-time Aeademy 
Award winner — for 
"Sgt. York” and “High 
Noon" — Cooper ia the 
eon of a Montana 
Supreme Court Juetive. 
He wan educated in 
England and at Grinnell 
College in towa. One of 
ihe Kcreen'e woaf 
vereatite adore, he hae 
not onlg N'on fame at an 
outdoor hero, but also 
in wkite-tie-and-faile 
and ;jer>od rostumr roles. 
I And in Ihe famous 
Ho. i uniform of 
Gehrig, in “Pride of the 
Yankee*, “ as well.) 
Cooper is currently 
starring in “Man of the 
H’rsf'', a Mirisch 
Company Production for 
United release. 


Funny, before my marriage 1 wasn’t too interested in sports. 

A.s a kid in Montana, of course, there was riding on the ranch, hunting off 
the back porch and fishing. But in my early days in Hollywood, 

I played outdoor roles and was an indoor guy. 

Then I met my wife Rocky. She loved sports. Tennis and swimming and 
skeet. And she taught me that I was missing a part of my 
life. Since our marriage in 1933, we’ve kept a kind of balance — so much time 
for work, so much for pleasure, so much for sports. 

Maria came along and learned to swim by the time she could walk. We kept 
trying new things. The three of us went bowling. We took up golf. 

Sometimes I get away from the women to do a little bird shooting. But 
generally what we do we do together. I don’t know what 
would happen if we were sentenced to stay permanently indoors. 

Lately we’ve been fascinated by Scuba (self-contained underwater breathing 
apparatus) diving. Last summer in the Mediterranean we swam 
through those clear waters amid wrecks of ancient .ships, finding bits of 
Roman jugs and pottery dating back to 200 B.C. It’s a different 
world down there among the fish. 

Naturally because we love sports, SPORTS Illustratep i$ important around 
our house. You .stand in line to see it. And I’m usually 
third in line. That's a part of my life too. 
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TIP FROM 
THE TOP 

from BILLY BURKE 

The Country Club, Clcrcluud 



FOR ALL GOLFERS EXCEPT LOW-HANDICAP PLAYERS 

Whon I am helping a golfer who is having trouble with his swing, 
I often advise him to practice swinging while standing with his 
back about 18 inches from a wall. You will find that when you 
swing back and do not hit the wall, it is virtually impossible to fall 
into the common error golfers make on the backsw’ing. Your left 
shoulder will have to stay down and can’t roll up and over. The 
club head will move backward in a rising arc. At the end of the 
backswing, it will be pointing in the direction of the target, and its 
face w'ill not be open. However, if you drop the club on the back- 
swing so that the club is lowered toward the right shoulder, the 
club head will hit the wall, and this will inform you that you have 
swung back incorrectly. 

Xe.xt try facing the wall, spotting the club head about an inch 
from it. When you j)ractiee swinging in this position it will help 
you to c()rrect errors in the forward part of your swing. It will make 
you keep the left shoulder down and un<ler. If you don't, again the 
club head will hit the wall. As you swing facing the wall, you will 
find that you will use your left hand as a pull-down for power 
instead of using only your right hand and right shoukler. a fault 
which makes you hit over the ball. If the left hand is pulling 
down, the right will follow naturally, adiling power, (lolf is a two- 
handed game, but the left hand dominates. The right hand helps it. 





correci (dowiiswini;) 


NEXT WEEK: JOE LA MAf'UlA O.V liOTATIOX 
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HOCKEY 

rotilhtiii-d from page 21 


was 439,719. I-'or the 1954 55 season, 
the Ciarhen claimed 313,026, whereas 
KHL headquarters said it was 235,000. 
Despite these discrepancies, the N’HL 
table f/ocjf show the trend around the 
league: 

Club S7 195$ tb Best S««<on 

Bnlon Btuins }90 000 798.000 392 798(1946 47) 

Chie4go Black Hawks MO.OOO 160.000 $00,681 (1946 47) 
Delioit Red Wings 370 710 354 000 370.710 (1956 $7) 
Monlcrsl Canadiens 495.000 500.000 $04,653 (1953 $4) 
New York Rangers 345.000 359.000 429.822 (1946 47) 
Toronto Maple Leals 460.000 462 000 477 223 (1949 50) 

Because of the N’HL's peculiar set- 
up, it is sometimes called the Norris 
House League, and there's more truth 
than impudence in this piece of flip- 
pancy. As we have noted, the Norris 
interests own two of the six NHL fran- 
chises outright and have heavy hold- 
ings in a third, a situation which vir- 
tually gives them control of the l(•ague. 
Jim Norris is chairman of the board of 
the Chicago Black Hawks. His broth- 
er, Bruce, is listed as president of the 
Detroit Red Wings. His sisters. Klea- 
nor and Marguerite, are co-owners with 
Bruce. The family owns a controlling 
interest in the Madison Scjuare Car- 
den Corporation, which operates the 
New York Rangers, so that this club 
also is a Norris enterprise. When the 
Norris interests took over control of 
Madison Sijuare (larden in 1955, with 
Jim as president, he appointed ( jeiieral 
John Reed Kilpatrick president of the 
Rangers as a concession to public opin- 
ion 'something which rarely bothers 
Jim muchi. The three Norris clubs 
swap players as needed, in odd or ton 
lots, without gi\ing the matter a sec- 
ond thought 'sff 5or). 

With three of the six votes on the 
NHL Board of Governors, the Norris 
family runs thing.s in the league, a 
custom estahli.'«he4l by the ruggedly 
individualistic founder of the dynasty, 
James Norris the Kldor. Tin* white- 
haired multimillionaire, who made a 
good portion of his fortune in the Chi- 
cago wheat market, was a hockey play- 
4’r in his youth at McGill University 
and remained an ardent fan up to the 
time of his death. Sometimes he forgot 
that he was also an owner, as was the 
ca.se one night in 1939 at the Chicago 
Stadium when he rode Referee Bill 
Stewart unmercifully from rinksi<le un- 
til Stewart in exasperation skated up 
alongside his box and said: “You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself for such 
conduct.” 

“I’m going to turn you in for this 


and have you fired,” r.)ared Norris. 

“Do as you please.” retorted Stew- 
art quietly, “but you can't referee from 
the box while I’m working.” 

The NHL took Stewart off the ice 
shortly after this but never would ad- 
mit that it was l)ecause of Norris’ com- 
plaint. The Board of Governors knew 
who was boss if Stewart didn’t. The 
elder Norris demonstrated his power in 
another way in 1952, when Cleveland 
attempted to enter a team in the 
league. Norris was against it— and de- 
manded that the sponsors [irove their 
solvency by getting up $425,652.12. 
They got it up, but were still rejected 
when Norris persuaded the Board of 
Governors that part of the sum was 
“gambling money.” 

National Hockey League chief exec- 
utives are chosen for their meekness 
in the face of authority. Clarence S. 


SOME DEALS IN THE 
NORRIS HOUSE LEAGUE 

The teams owned or controlled by the 
Nurri.s interests have a cozy system of 
interchanging players. Herewith a few 
examples; Rangers traded Forward Ron 
.Murphy to Black Hawks for Korwarii 
Hank Ciesla in 1957; Red Wings tradi*d 
Goalie Glen Hall and Forward Ted Lind- 
say to Black Hawks last summer for h*or- 
wartis John Wilson and Forbes Kennedy, 
plus .some amateurs and cash; Rangers 
traded Defenseman Wally Hergesheimer 
to Black Hawks for George Sullivan in 
1956; Black Hawks traded Tony Lcs- 
wick to Red Wings in 19.55: Red Wings 
traded Forwards Glen Skov and John 
Wilson lo the Black Hawks for .M etro 
Brystui in 1 955; Rangers trailed Rookies 
Billy Dea and .4dolph Kukulowicz to 
Red Wings for Bronco Horvath and 
Dave Creighton in 1955; Rangers traded 
Defenseman .Allan Stanley and Forward 
Nick Mickow.ski to Black Hawks for De- 
fensemen Bill Gudsby and Forward Pete 
Conacher in 1954; Rangers sold Forward 
Ike Hildebrand to Chicago in 195.3; 
Rangers traded Wing Reggie Sinclair to 
Red Wings for Defen.s«*man Leo Reise 
Jr. in 1952; Defenseman Rags Raglan 
playi'il with the Red Wings in 1950 51 
and with the Black Hawks in 1951-52; 
Rangers trarled Tony Leswick to Detroit 
for Gaye Steward in 1951 : Black Hawk.s 
traded Forward.s Vic Stasiuk and Bert 
Olnislead to Red Wings for Defense- 
man Lee Fogolin and Forward Steve 
Black in 1950; and la.st season, the Red 
Wings drafted Hanger farmhand Tom 
McCarthy from Vancouver. 


Campbell, president of the league since 
I94f). is a former referee who learned 
early in his career that if he wanted to 
get ahead in hockey he should never sass 
a magnate back. The Board of Gov- 
ernors, made up of a representative of 
each club, runs the league, usually ac- 
cording to plans and specifications of 
the Norris interests: and Mr. Camp- 
bell, who besides being league presi- 
dent is also the .secretary-treasurer, 
has to do little e.xcept look respectful 
and nod his head in the right direction 
at the proper time. 

Where is the NHL going from here? 
Perhaps to court, to answer the charges 
of the Players Association. However, 
even if their action is successful, there 
is little likelihood of federal antitrust 
prosecution. U.S. officials would hesi- 
tate to interfere with a sport that is 
international in character and so popu- 
lar north of the border that U.S. pros- 
ecution might damage U.S.-Canadian 
amity. 

Whatever the result of the Players 
A.s.sociation suit, the good old status 
<luo which has stood the NHL Board 
of Governors in such good stead for the 
past 1.5 years isn’t likely to be much 
disturbed. Talk of an eight-club league 
is dismissed as poppycock. 

“Where would we get the players?” 
ask the Solid Six. as if unaware of the 
negotiation list, the reserve clause con- 
tract, the $15,1)00 draft provision and 
all the other gimmicks they have de- 
vised to perpetuate control of their 
labor market. If the NHL owners got 
together and spread the wealth of tal- 
ent evenly among eight clubs, by sale 
or trade, a tlexible league could bp or- 
ganized and a new start made from 
.scratch. The three Norris clubs certain- 
ly follow this practice among them- 
selves and the Board of Governors 
doesn’t seem shocked by it. 

A shorter sea.son might allow more 
good players to accumulate in.stead of 
being burned out prematurely by too 
much hockey. The NHL has a mini- 
mum -salary limit of $7,000, which 
means $10t) per game. It’s easy for 
most of the club owners to pay this, 
and with the prospects of big televi- 
sion royalties in the offing, it should 
be still easier. 

In any. case, one-family control of 
half the clubs in the league is a relic 
of sports feudalism that should be dis- 
pensed with — an<l the sooner the bet- 
ter. The professional phase of C anada’s 
finest contribution to sport has gone a 
long way since it first crossed the bor- 
der hut, alas, mostly in the wrong di- 
rection. It’s high time for it to straight- 
en out, skate right and grow up. end) 
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DONALD CAMPBELL, 

hdhh'r of the irorld’s sppf'dhaat 
record of iupfi, aska 


THE QUESTION: 

/ believe a water barrier exisln somewhere under 325 mpk - do you? 



JIMMY JEMAiL’S 


HOT BOX 



Frfrptirt, \.Y. 
liiMil uirin'r iiiiii driver 


Hi-'s riuhi. The drivvrs 
in nip riin*f< hiivcn’l 
rnifhrci this water hiir- 
ricr for iwn main rea- 
sons. Kirst, it r«‘quire.s 
a slrai^hl run of about 
eiitht miles to get to tiip spifil. Serond, as 
boats iipproiu-h this liurrier, they vibrate 
ami shudder as an airplane does when it 
nears the sound barrier. 


RUBY SCULL 



Veuliuir, X.J. 
Drirer 


It's true that the speed 
of a raeins lioat is lim- 
ited, i)Ul that's only 
because the propellers 
do not Work efficient- 
ly at very hii'b spe-eds. 
The fastest propeller-driven boat went 178 
inph, not nearly us fast as (’ampbell's jei- 
driveii boat. Hut with redesigned propel- 
lers, we perhaps can reach IfOO mph. 


Driver mid u 


RON MUSSON 

Oj 

^ e I disajtree most em- 
“ phaiically. In 1949 the 

speed recorti was 14 1 
mph. Toilay it’.s much 
hlKher. Our liesl boat 
desiKiiers are presently 
working tm hulls that will cut ihrouKh the 
water at much urealer speeds. Thi‘y'11 soon 
succcetl in Kivimt us boat.s that will con- 




GEORGE J. TRIMPER 


JOE VAN BLERCK 


DANNY FOSTER 





h'rerpnri, S.Y. 

Ex 7‘Litrr chmnpiiiu 


He is wronjt. There 
must be a water bar- 
rier -somewhere, but it 
is much higher than 
ni|)h. Campbell is 
judging by the vibra- 
tions he feels at high speeds. However, once 
a boat breaks through the actual barrier, 
there should be no vibration at all. The 
boat would be ahead of the shock waves. 


Huffiiln. S.Y. 

Pdxl prenidfiit 
AfliA 


As of the moment. I 
agree. But this the- 
oretical barrier cun 
be consistently broken 
when we design boats 
that will hold together 
under the rough pounding.s at these high 
.sp»-eds. The-se btcit.s will have to be .strong 
enough to pass the barrier twici-, breaking 
through and slowing ilown. 


Detroit 

Racin'j drirer 


C am pbel I is right- 
There is a ilidinite bar- 
rier. I've )irivc-n about 
19(1 mph, and I'm sure 
I can go faster. Mow 
much faster is (|ues- 
tionable. .\l ibal sjieeil tin- biial seem.s to 
take nir. like a plane. The danger lies in 
plowing into a wave at that speed. Water 
is like a brick wall at JOD mph. 


BILL MUNCEY 

iir.GoldCiip.'sr,, 
r Miss Thriftway 

Mittn Thriftiraij is ca- 
pable <if speeds ap- 
proaching Campbell's 
thf'orelical speed har- 
rier. We haven't e.s- 
Ci-eded it because the 
course is not long enough. However, with 
a boat properly designed anil in proper 
trim, speeds upproaching IfOO or 400 are 
possible. 



LEE SCHOENITH 


FRANK FOULKE 


Itriroil 

Drirer, dale VI 


1 don't think a water 
barrier exists at all. 
The size of the pi*wer 
plant and the design 
and size of the hull 
will give you the ulti- 
mate in speed. However, a large enough 
body of water and the right weather are 
essential in order to run a boat .lOO or fiOO 
miles per hour, 




other boats caused 1 
motorboat racing i;. 
sport. Kach year .speeds a 
signs are improved. 


EHKrx, Md. 

Clioirmii Ji 

liihiuird lloi-iiij Co»H- 
ffijs.snoi, Al’liA 
I <li.sagrec. Sure, Cobb 
and Verga were killi-d 
while trying to reach 
this so-called liarrier. 
but rough water or 
waves kicked up by 
ised the accidents. Actually, 
ing is like any other speed 
higher as de- 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BRIDGE: DEAL THE CAROS, 

AND FIGHT. FIGHT. FIGHTl 

Sir.<; 

Your stau-smunlike decision to inrUide 
the fascinating game of bridge among tbe 
indoor sports and carry it regularly merits 
our most enthusiastic plaudits. 

Furthermore, your choice of Charles Go- 
ren as Athletic Director ami Head Coach 
shows an un.surpassed sagacity. We shall 
now look forward even more assiduously 
to the arrival of Sports li.i.fSTR.MED each 
week. 

(Rev.) Edmvnd P. Joyce, C.S.C. 
Executive Vice President 
University of Xotre Dame 
South Bend. Ind. 

BRIDGE: EN FAIVIILLE 

Sirs: 

This letter is written in express my ile- 
light and pleasure at the addition of .Mr. 
Charle.s Gon-n to your writing stall. My 
14-year-old son is a recent new subscriber 
to Sports lLi,fSTK.\TEi) and he and his fa- 
ther frei|Uenrly disciis.s articles therein. 
Now, with the articles on bridge, it truly 
is a family ntagazine and very much in de- 
mand by the three «>f Us as well as by 
neighbors and friends who want the latest 
bridge news by Charles (■|i>ren. 

Congraiululions also on the beauty of 
your magazine and the nver-all coverage of 
news and articles in varied fields of sports. 

Mr.S. J.\MES W. SOirTHERI..-\.SU 
Signal .Mountain, Tenn. 

BRIDGE: THE WORD 

Sirs; 

N’ow you come out with bridge and Mr. 
Goren anti now our wives take the magazine 
to 'heir bridge club and display it as if il 
were a tablet that hud the 10 command- 
ments written on it. 

Gentlemen, we surrender. You are fab- 
ulous.' 

IIehk Fink 
P im. MoCowen 

Sarasota, Fla. 

BRIDGE: BOHNIE AND CHARLES 

Sirs: 

Your magazine is wonderful! Love the 
Bonnie Prudden exercises and am now 
fascinated with Goren on bridge! Il has 
everything. 

.MR.S. J. D. Stktsos Coj.e.u.a.v 
T he Plains, Va. 

BRIDGE: TESTING. TESTING 

Sirs: 

Ytmr bridge lest (SI, Oct. 14' was mo.st 
interesting. I)espite a bud bid on problem 
fi, I rated points. However, I scored 0 
for a three-diamond bid on problem S. My 
bid seems reasonable after the c)vercall. It 
shows a strong diamond suit and may in- 
tiuce partner to contract for six diamonds 
or six no trump. Please give me your rating 
for this bid. 

W. E. Current 

Chatham. X.J. 

• Zero is about right, l^artner should 
have about 17 points, you have nine, 
which makas 26 points, or not quite 


enough to make game in diamonds. If 
you seduced partner into bidding a 
slam you could count on losing about 

000 points. — ED. 

Sirs: 

One .specific question about hand H; 
What, if any, is the theoretical basis for 
Mr. Goren’s rule of adding one point in 
evaluation of a hand containing all the 
acC'S? I realize there may be no such expla- 
nation and the rule may be based only on 
.Mr. Gureii’s .siBli.stias or may be a correc- 
tion for necessary crudities in evaluation. 

J.vMES L. Ford 

Owensboro. Ky. 

• Because atiy king in partner’s hand 
becomes a surefire trick. — ED. 

Sirs: 

You tossed your admirers a foul ball on 
problem 8. You give no credit for a bid of 
three no trump, yet in the explanation say, 
"Even a bid of three no trump might be 
acceptable in view of the texture of the five- 
card .suit.” -And yet you ignore this bid in 
the scores! My favorite hand in this gnmp 
wa.sband i>n which I got a com pJele zero. 

1 thought it the only difficult hand, but 
Mr. Goren's choice is so simple and so very 
right. 

.MiMi Lawrence 

Pittsburgh 

• Miss Lawrence may give herself an 
additional three point.s.— ED. 

SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR: 

NOMINATIONS ARE OPEN <CONT.) 

Sirs: 

I would like to nominate Sam Hanks as 
Sportsman of the Year for 19.‘)7. Ilis color- 
ful career includes everything from midgets 
to stocks and champioaship racing, and 
dut»‘s hack to ISSo when he began winning 
a reputation in the midgets. Hanks has 
been National Midget Champion, Nation- 
al Big Car Champion, winner of the 19.77 
Indianapolis .'lOO-mile race, and at pre.sent 
is in u position to win the I9r)7 stock car 
championship. 

Sam was born in Columbas, Ohio on 
July 14, 1914. He stands a bit over 6 feet 
an(i weighs ISO pounds. He and his wife 
Alice now make their home in Pacific Pali- 
sades, California. He is a shrewd business- 
man as well as a smooth, hard driver. His 
smooth manner behind a wheel, and his 
ability to stay out of trouble have placc-d 
him in ilemand as a test driver for various 
automotive and accessory firms. 

Sam chased the .'lOO-mile rainbow for 12 
years before finally catching up with the 
pot of gold. It .seems fitting that in his 
twilight years of racing, after having won 
everything el.se in auto racing. Sam should 
close liis career with the big one. All the 
years of experience, heartbreak and di.s- 
appointmenl paid off in one brilliant ride 
in which Sam set a record average of 13;^ 
plus mph. 

Lewis E. Walberg 

Haverhill, Muss. 

coaftaMpd 


Look for the Acrilan* 
advertisement inside 
the front cover 
of this magazine 

THEN LOOK FOR 


ESQUIRE 

SPORTSWEAR SLACKS 


OF ACRILAN BLENDS HERE 


MrMiiniir & Rilry 
llrctt'* Inc. 
n»ir Cull 
J. B. White & Co. 
J.iracH Men's Wesr 
K. Katz an<l Si>na 
Herh’s Men'* Store 
Jaohi Br.«. 
Armalr<.ne'» 
Miller Bros. 
M I.. RothKchtUl 


lialtimiii 

nivihevi 

tiurtHlo, 


Detroit. Mirh. 
KvanHvillv. liol. 
Kt. WH»n.-, Ind. 


Ni'w Orlmna, t.ii. 
New York. N. Y. 

Norfolk. Va. 
Oedon, Utah 


inlioM. N. J. 

Ian<], 


Provo. Utah . . . 
Rnailinit. Pn. 
Kochffltvr. Minn. 
Rorheatcr. N. Y. 
Salt l.ake City. I'la 
San Antonio. Trxat 
Si'iutlf. Wash. 

Sioox Katla. .S. U. 
South Bond, Ind. 
SprinelieUI. III. 

St. Joaeph. Mo. 

SI. Louia. Mo. 

St. Paul. Minn. 


y Co. 
Donhill'a 
K. Wilson 
Uunhill's 
Krankel'H 
rry SiilTrin 


Niitiiinal Dutrittem 
The I.cndfr 
The Palace do. Co. 

Millcr'a Inc. 
Ben Simon & Sona 


N. N«-l Co. 
BrilU. Inc. 
. I,. Rothschild 
K-Qiiinlan Co. ) 

MvtzKfr Bro*. 
i-itol Clo. Store 
llt-ote Richey 


Icppcm 

J. Weiner & Co. 
. KniKht'x Men'a Shop 


e Hni 


, Ind. 


TuUa. Okla 

Waabintfloii, D. C. 
Wichita, Kan. . 
Winaton-Suleni, N. 


Z C M I 

Todd's 
Bon Marche 
E. C. Olson Co. 
(iilbert’i Clothinir Store 
Meyers tiro*, 
l.eibowiu Clothinit Co. 

Crecnficld Co. 
Maurice L. Rothschild Co. 

Carl Woff 

Clarke's 

D. J. Kaufman Inr. 
... ... . Spines Clolhinjt Co. 
Pratik A. Stilh Co. 


Also available in other fine .stores 
throughout the country. 

Acri-gab.and Acri-fiun slacks from 
$18.95 ... in all sizes. In Fall .shade.s 
of charcoal grey, charcoal brown, 
navy, tan, blue and grey. 

•®aeritltc fibrr by Chemilrand, 

Esquire S|inrlsiv(‘iir ('«. 

300 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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>'RODuce of SCOTIA''® 

\ _ BU'iided , /] 

|\SC0TCH VVHtSK'^ Jj 


Srolsmt*!! describe Old Smuggler as 
a ‘ fashionable Scotch.” It is Scotch 
developed with patience and scruple 
— and distinguisherl by great soft- 
ne.ss and delicacy of flavour. 


BIENOEO SCOTCH WHISKY. 86 PROOF 


SCOTCH 


IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & CO , NEW YORK, N Y SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U. S. A. 


in 10-hr. endurance test at Lime Rock, Conn. 



W a Ik I f Isl, 2nd, Srd, 

I 1^ ^ 4th,Ath, P.R.I.* 

and 

1st, 2nd, 3rd, 

4th, 5th IN CLASS 

-••-fti/ })er/ormanco 
rufuit; index 

See SAAB, 

the economy car from Sweden. 

For nearest dealer write or phone: 

SAAB Motors Inc., Exec. Office, 130 W. 57 St., N. Y., JU 6-8938 



Sirs: 


I'll bet 
you're set 
on bew 
Burdette, 
nyet? 

KbVIS T. Mfl^ALLY 

Alliertson, N.Y. 

SIRS: 

SPIT IIVI.I. OR NO SPIT IIVI.I. YcH’ Ml'ST TON- 
SIPER BfRUETTE AS SPORTS lI.t.l'STRATEU 
SPORTSM.VN OK THE YEAR. 

L, liRKMAN 

RC.AP’ 

I’nrtage la I’rairie, .Man. 

Sirs: 

.\flor Iwing in a close race for the baiting 
title all year, he separated the men from 
the boys during September with a tremen- 
dous finish: Ted William.s. 

John R. Owen 

Rl. Raul 

• See Memo from tlio Publisher for 
seconding motion — ED. 

Sirs: 

Because of his team spirit, hU fine record 
anti lH*ing able to take hard knocks as well 
a.« give them out, plus the fact that he i.s 
an inspiration to the youth of .\merica, I 
wish to nominate .Mickey Mantle. 

Sue (Iihr 

Wethersfield, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Sinct' nominations are now open for 
Sportsman of the Year, or maybe it will be 
a woman, there shouldn't lie any ibtulii in 
your minds about the tiualifications of my 
nomination. 

While he is the winningest ftiot ball coach 
of recent years, this nomination is not be- 
ing made with that entirely in mind. 

.Mr. Kva-shevski to the contrary, this 
man makes a bettor person of most people 
who come in contact with him, including 
his players. I "ntlersi amiably, Oklaboma 
would give him the world, but not for his 
yearly aci-oniplishinents alone, Basically, 
his .soundno.ss of ethics, humility ami com- 
mon <ir<linary decency would go well in any 
field. 

Ami -s<i, for not doing anything more out- 
standing this year than he has done any 
other year. Bu<i Wilkinson should Ik> your 
Sportsman of the Year. This is being writ- 
ten, inciikmlally, by one who is mil an Ok- 
lahoman. 

G. S. Graham 

Toledo 

Sirs: 

I woubi like to nominate Stan Musial 
as the Sportsman of the Year I9oT. Not 
imly has this been another great y«*ar for 
the greale.st baseball player of this decade, 
but it is generally known that Sian is one 
of the nicest men in the game. Because of 
his humility, unpretenliousness, sportsman- 
like Hualiiies both on and otT the playing 
field and. of course, his incomparable all- 
round playing ability and devotion to ha-se- 
ball. Stun Mu.sial gets my vote as Sports 
Ii.i.ustr.\tei)’s Sportsman of the Year 1957. 

Hayes Mizell 

Anderson, S.C. 
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PRO FOOTBALL: MARK MY WORDS 

Sirs: 

I was shocked and amazed to see the bril- 
liant predictions of Tox Maule [Hun for the 
Monejf, Oct. 7). Anybody that picks the 
Lo.s Angeles Rams for first place and the 
Baltimore Colts for last place cannot know 
too much about pro football. I agree the 
Rams may have improved, but certainly 
the Colts couldn't have gone backward 
enough to be picked for last place. They 
have, probably, the most underrated ciuar- 
terback in football today in Johnny Unitas. 
I don't say that he is the best all-round 
quarterback, but you can’t find a better 
pas.s4.‘r in the league. The Colts have defeat- 
ed both the Lions and the Bears and held 
them to a total of 50 yards rushing, while 
Unita.s has thrown six touchdown pa.sse.s. 
Mark my words, on Dec. 29, 19.57 you will 
be witnessing the Colts and cither the Gi- 
ants or the Browns playing for the cham- 
pionship in Baltimore. 

Michael Pintzuk 

Richmond 

Sirs: 

Being a pro football fan, I thought that 
your pro football scouting reports (SI, Oct. 
7) were the best articles on sport I have 
ever read. 

But I don’t agree with Tex Maule’s pre- 
dictions at all. The Lions are bound to 
make a real hght of it. I also think that 
since the Steelers got Parker they’re bound 
to be up there too. lie is the greatest pro 
coach ever. 

Henry E. Newman 

Detroit 



Precision is the secret of totlay’s powerful, yet quiet- 
running engines. Pcnnzoil with "L-l — 100% Pennsyl- 
vania motor oil blended with permanently active i-7 
— protects carefully fitted parts again.st h.armful de- 
posits, keeps your engine powerfully clean and quiet 
for keeps. Next time, ask your dealer for Pennzoil 
with Z-7, The Tough-Film* motor oil, by name. 


Sound your Z . . . insist on Pennzoil 


BRIDGE: SO MILLION CAN’T BE WRONG 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on the splendid articles 
by our leading Life Master, Charlie Goren. 
Long may he write about our tournaments 
in your magazine. 

Incidentally, we hope the nation’s sports 
editors have read what he had to say about 
bridge belonging on the sport page. With 
50 million players, bridge is surely the na- 
tion's leading participator sport. 

Alfred Sheinwold 

New York City 

FIELD HOCKEY: ONE FOR THE GIRLS 

Sirs: 

It was wonderful to see such a fine spread 
on girls’ field hockey (SI, Oct. 7). It was 
perfect in every way, showing one of the 
best school girl teams from the area where 
hockey took its foothold in the United 
States. We were very plea.sed to see recog- 
nition given to a sport enjoyed by thou- 
sands of girls all over this country every 
fall. 

Betty Shellenberger 
United States Field 
Hockey A.ssociatlon 
Philadelphia 

X-RAY: FINAL BOW 

Sirs; 

I would like to congratulate Sports Il- 
lustrated and its staff in putting out the 
.superb and up-to-date Baseb.all X-RaY 
throughout the .season. It wa-s indeed a 
plea.sure to read the leading batters, pitch- 
ers and teams of the week and also the 
season. 

Robert Elkin 

Long Beach, N.Y. 



Chamberlin Metal Products Co. 


2226-A Wabonsio, Chicago 47, lllinait 



CHARTREUSE 

YHIsw 66 Prool • Green 110 Proof 
Schiefitlin & Co., 30 Cooper Sq.. N. Y. 3 



G-E PROJECTION LAMPS 


FOR ALL SLIDE AND MOVIE POOIECTORS 

GENERALti^ ELECTRIC 
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SHEILA WILLCOX ri yo^ , „ 

iti the sadfllf' IS 

receivinjj Queen Ingrid’s Cup from the haiuis of the 
Queen of Denmark after Ainning the Kuropean Horse 
Trials in Copenhagen earlier this month. Largely self- 
taught, Sheila Willcox of Lancashire is considered by 
many to be the l)est woman ritler in the wurhl. Slie beat 
the best men riders of Europe in the three-day trials in 
C openliagen — a test of horse and rider not open to wom- 
en in the Olympic (lames — and because of this pretty 
English girl's many triumphs, changes may be made in 
Olympic rules. The grueling and successive trials con- 
sist of dressage, rough cross-country going, and jumping. 


Sheila’s family has no interest in horses whatever. She 
embarked on lier riding i-areer at the age of 4 with half 
crowns spent for pony rifles on the beacli near Black- 
pool. Despite family skepticism, in 1953 she bouglit a 
H-year-old gelding named High and Mighty on wlmm she 
has won the top eejuestrian events of Europe and Eng- 
land. including tho.se i)remier competitions. Badminton 
and Harewood. Of her succes.sful partnership with the 
great bay horse iwhom she nicknamed Chips) Sheila 
says. “The main secret is that we learned everything we 
know logetlier, and therefore we know each other per- 
fectly.” Their project at present is preparing for the 
(Irancl I'rix des Dressages at the I960 Olympics in Rome. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


MODERN 

OLD 

MASTERS 


Studenfs at Chicago's famed 
Art Institute depict todaifs 
sports 171 the stgles of the past 



FISHERMAN by Jtjhn Howard, dono in 
thf formalized style of a Persian miniature, 
uses the latest gear in old Rastcrn setting. 



HOCKEY PLAYERS after score are grouped 
by Artist Richard Talaber in haunlingly 
dramatic manner reminiscent of El Greco. 

cmitiiiiirti 



THE EXECfTIVE LOOK IN T.AMB’S WOOL-.ANl)-l)A(’RON 


Shrink-resistant, highly absorbent, remarkably long-wearing. Ask 
to see the new diamond herringbone weave (at left), Swiss emb- 
roidered English rib (center) and English overplaid argyle. Featur- 
ed at the fine stores in your locality, from 1.50to2.50. 


AT ALL FINE STORES, OR WRITE EXETER HOSIERY MILLS. 2S-20 41ST AVENUE. LONG ISLAND CITY 1. N. Y. 
SHOWROOMS: 330 5TH AV. N. Y. U E. JACKSON BLVO, CHICAGO. ILL. 321 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAl. 


Italian food 
really tastes 
better with 

RUFFINO 

Italy’s Prize 

CHIANTI 

Schleffelin & Co.. N.Y 



IT’S EASY TO 


KILL 


DUCKS 


I WITH THE 
New Ad/ustabfe-Tone 

GREEN HEAD 

DUCK CALL 

$600 



• Exclusive 
changeable tone 
feature really "brings 'em in". Order 
direct if dealer can't supply. 

( ^ j GREEN HEAD CO. 


ass— 3nd 


The Activair Shirt 
In Knitted Stripes 

Softly muted colors in a wide range oF Rirdsaye 
and pin stripes now add a handsome new looh to 
our easy, kmt shrrt of washable Orlon-and-worsted. 
Exclusively styled with neat, trim collar and 
placket treatment For active or armchair 
sportsmen who appreciate the comfort and 
appearance of a properly tailored shirt. About $1; . 



Am.' Psrki Caunbert Batce Biss. 

FM oinir SIWIS wit CORDON-FORD SALES COMPANY 
Emyirt Suit ButiMat. Ni« Ttik 1. N. Y 


OCTOBER 28, 1957 
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Ships have 

changed since 1830 . . . 



TEACH ER’S 


SOCCER PLAYERS move alniUl Si illly aft.T 
ball ill Melvin (label’s llelleiiisiic desigti. 


HIGHLAND CREAM 

86 PROOF • Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffelin 4 Co , New York 





HUNTER )>y Cary) Sei»|en))iTj: in -i\'5- 
ized fashiim cif an Aen'-an wall juiintinj;. 



OLD MASTERS 

ronliintfd 


BASEBALL PLAYER a- Russian jcrni painter 
woiibl <li> him i- the work nf twn stmleti'-. 



SKiN-otVER luaiJerl ivjth Hfjuipment is 
by Hdwanl, in manner of Greek pottery. 




If roughing it just isn’t your cup ol lea. let us 
m on youi next florida Keys trip, fishing's 
great. Jack Tar service superb' Lanrtiig stop 
adjoining. Private boat basin. I?h an condi- 
tioned rooms, studios, apartments. Cabana 
Club, Sun Deck, Pool. Cocktail Lounge. 
Charcoal Galley Restaurant. Write A, A. 
Mclnnis, Manager, for folder and rates. 



in The Keys 


US Hwy No. 1. Marathon Shores. Tlorida 



VIEWS UNLIMITE01 Towering high above ex- 
clusive Beckman Hill, our rooms command 
superh views of the East River, U.M. and ihe 
New York skyline. Your doJbr still buys a lot 
of good living here. Singles from $7.00, 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




AiKiliitT in mil- of llio 

KT latolo uhrn' (.ana<iian (Uutt 
■’Th4- 111 Tllr lloHM-" 



The "ghosts"a.re real 
in this 

Sherwood 

Forest 

Set-to 

hap|><'ii(-<l on a \>oit i<> Kotiiii Hiioil'* 
old liaiiiU' in ill'- Kti):U<1i Miillun<i- la-t 
niontli." Hrilc-' (dllx-rt \\ iali' ld. .la Vito-ri'-aa 
liinnd nf < anudian liliili. ‘'Tlir ■j'ho'l'-’ ’■'••rn 
artiiallv ini-iiil>i'r- of llir NiK'iriil Onlrl of 
l'■ol<■•.|«•|-. Oar. v>llo rall'-d llilll-rlf ‘Will >rar- 
Irl.' jiinr inr a roii(;li-and-liiml>lr iritiiiuirr 
liial III)- l.inrola (ir' i-ii >('iril i- ••till aliir. 



2. “The Irgriulary oiithiM hiin-rlf. or llic 
man \ilio ilrr-*<-il llir |>arl, liud givm nir a 
l■■-^■lll in itirlding ihr Mave iinilrr an ani'iral 
oak mIiom- aarr^ior- inav fia\r hitlilrn tlir rral 
Kol.ill Hood. \ lol of good Ihr lr..oa did! 


into a lirook lii 'Will ''railrt.' I 
(|ui<’kl} got a iVirndly lioo-l out. Kiiii Inn. loil llial 
ualrr uj" (-old, 'I'lir dunking liroaglil nic liiirk to 
rralilv— and ga\i‘ inr a of Hlial Itoliin IIoihI. ur- 
(‘ordinglollir'lory.'-nn' rrdal llii-liund-of i.illlt-.Jolin. 


Win fills wliiskv's ul(‘ j>o])iiliirit\ ? 

. . . OnK ('.aiuiiluin (lliili lias a ilislinc-tivr 
flavor that ('aplurrs in one f>rcat « liiskv tlic 
liflhlncss of scoicli. flic nifllow iK’ss of rM‘. 
the siiiootli sutisrai'lioii of hoiirlxni. 


8 years old • 90,4 proof • Imparted from Canada 


Tlial'.s ivli\ no oilier wliiskv in all file \v<i|-|(l 
tastes (jiiite like it. \ou ran sta\ with it all 
tnrnin^ loiij; ... in short ones heforc din* 
tier, tall ones after. . ."The lles| In The 
1 louse ” in 157 Uuids, 




prove hini>elf no glio«t. 
lollin' >iiM>d <lrink<- iil a l.>(t-)rnr- 
d inn at Vitall. Noiliing make- 
'lir\r ulioiit llir drink'. I'd rrr- 


IHPORTtO IN BOTTLE fROM CAN40A BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC,, DETROIT. MICH. OLEHDEO CANADIAN WHISKY. 
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Car drowirg by Cognr Aleiii deSakhnofftliy 
— For 0 fre« color print lulloblo for froming. with- 
out advertisement, see your ncorest Pedwin dealer. 


Pedwin Division, 
Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis. 


Shoe lllusiroted 10»s 
Denver West 11* 


Other stylet 8.9S to 10.95 
Denver West 9,95 to 11.95 


the pedwin 

cyclone 


moc-loe styling with sure- 
footed ripple-tread sole. 


In Cherrylone, Vicuna 
Shag and Panama Shag. 




